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INTRODUCTION 


THE sermons contained in this volume have been 
printed from the manuscripts left by Stopford 
Brooke upon his death. The LinpsEy Press 
acknowledges and hereby records its gratitude 
to Miss Evelyn and Miss Honor Brooke for 
permitting their publication. 

They were preached at various dates between 
1908 and 1914, either in London, at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, or in Oxford, at the Chapel 
of Manchester College. 

In revising the manuscripts for the press, I have 
followed the rule of making no avoidable alteration. 
I have not even accommodated biblical passages 
to the precise scripture text ; though, in several 
cases, verses printed within quotation marks are 
less quotations than paraphrases or independent 
translations. But, in fact, there was little occasion 
anywhere for interfering with the manuscripts. 
Brooke’s most casual writing needed little emenda- 
tion for the printers ; in him beauty of thought and 
power of expression were intrinsic and spontaneous. 
Here and there I had to choose between alternative 
sentences left standing, and I can only hope to 
have correctly divined which was the expression 
he finally meant. The reader will nevertheless 
remember that he has before him material that 
has not had the benefit of the author’s revision, 
and that was shaped for the ear and not the eye. 
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The sermons thus reproduced have the special 
merit of representing Brooke’s latest preaching. 
They show that he adhered unrepentantly to the 
theological ideas which led to his secession from 
the Church of England in 1880. They show at 
the same time how little it is the miraculous 
element which is the source of the intellectual 
power, the moral attractiveness and the emotional 
fervour of quintessential Christianity. 

Though they were written separately, and at 
intervals, they seem to me to have, all of them, the 
fresh air of theological freedom in them. They 
are the utterances of a man who needed freedom ; 
who paid the price for it ; who had the reward of 
it. The thrill of it warms the page he writes a 
generation after he left the Church. 

The power of freedom to vivify the utterance 
is not to be denied. These sermons seem to 
possess a peculiar persuasiveness. They are 
nothing like the sermons of the conventional 
theologian conducting the thesis prescribed to 
the conclusion ordained; or of the modernist 
using lawful words in most unlawful implications. 
They are the words of a truth-seeker and truth- 
speaker in the fields of theology. It is the field 
that makes the novelty. In other departments 
of knowledge we have learned to trust veracity, and 
to demand it. Theology still wears the shackles, 
and is not ashamed. Brooke threw off the 
shackles ; his sermons have the vigour of his 
courage. 

The distinction of these sermons among the 
preachings of our day: is that they are uncom- 
promisingly veracious attempts to show the power 
and beauty, in life and thought, of a non-miracul- 
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ous Christianity, The argument is plain every- 
where ; there is nothing of the ‘ Believe because it 
was said to them in old time ’; or of the ‘ Believe 
because it is impossible.’ And the recurring 
theme of every page is the Love of God in its 
height and depth. There is nothing. the weary 
heart of man is more anxious to believe in than 
in the Love of God; there is nothing that the 
Churches have more denied, or that the men of 
our day are less prone to believe, than that this 
Love of God is open to immediate experience, 
defensible, even demonstrable, by arguments as 
plain as the speech of buying and selling. It is 
argument of that kind that these sermons employ. 
The argument may not convince you; but you 
will part friends with the preacher all the same. 
You will respect him because he has spoken 
reasonably upon so mighty a subject, and has not 
attempted to scold you into believing, or to 
bludgeon or to incant you into his way of thinking. 
It is plain argument that Brooke uses ; plain, 
that is, as to the clearness of its meaning. Plain, 
in the sense of unadorned, his speech could never 
be. He did not cease to be poet when he was 
writing sermons ; he could not write of the grace 
of God in a graceless style. Here is as good Eng- 
lish as he wrote in any of his days; sometimes 
even better; as if lengthened experience had 
enriched the emotion and passed on to enrich the 
phrase in which the emotion was at length en- 
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I 
THE SPIKENARD 


There came a woman having an alabaster cruse of . 
ointment of spikenard, very costly; and she brake the 
cruse, and poured it over his head.—Mark xiv. 3. 


ad Ses story is told not only in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, but also in the Gospel of St. John. 
It is plain, since it is recorded in that later Gospel 
—a Gospel far more symbolical than historical— 
that it had seized strongly on the imagination of 
the Church, and, for my part, its insertion in that 
Gospel, as if it were too important to be left out, 
gives it, in spite of its omission by St. Luke, an 
increased historical authority. But this opinion 
of mine is more a matter of literary instinct than 
of outside evidence, and I do not dwell upon it. 
It may also be said that the story is eminently 
in character with the general type of the Oriental 
Prophet. The way Jesus took the matter, the 
personal feeling in the phrases he uses, the con- 
trast he drew between himself and the poor at this 
dying hour of his life, emphasizing the moment 
as excusing by its importance in the world of feel- 
ing, the extravagance of the act of the woman ; 
his rebuke of the cold philanthropists ; his quick 
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recognition of the passionate love in the woman’s 
heart—these, one and all, are characteristic of the 
Oriental Prophet. I could easily find parallels 
to them in the lives of Arabic, Hindu, and Hebrew 
prophets. Nor indeed, would the story be mis- 
placed, but admirably placed, in the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, whose Orientalism is always 
something of a wonder to me. 

The first interest in the story is the insight we 
obtain through it into a part of the character of 
Jesus which scarcely appears elsewhere. He is 
chiefly seen as the public teacher, and his charactér 
is mostly known from his public acts. What is 
recorded of his talk with ‘his disciples has rarely 
to do with his feelings as a man. We may divine 
what he was within, but what he felt in hours of 
intimate life with his friends, how he voiced in 
speech his personal emotions and affections, is, 
for the most part, hidden from us; and I do not 
think enough trouble has been spent on these 
rare examples, especially on those which concern 
women. It is infinitely strange to me that we 
know nothing of his youth or of his early manhood 
at Nazareth; that his mother left no record of 
him to the Church, that his brethren, his friends, 
had. nothing which remained to say of him during 
those thirty years. Only one story is given, 
nothing more. It is a wonderful silence. I can 
understand it and its use, but I can never cease 
to regret it. ; 

Almost the same impersonality with regard to 
his intimate life reigns in the story of his ministry. 
- The touches which unveil for a moment his secret 
soul are few. We may conjecture much, for we 
know how much he loved, but the greater part of 
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his personal life is obscure, and the obscurity 


remains the greater because his personality as a 


Prophet is so extraordinarily clear. In this story 
the veil is lifted a little ; and it is well to ask what 
it tells us of himself, and what the telling teaches 
us. Nor is it apart from this Advent time to try 
and penetrate, as far as this story allows, into the 
inner personality of our Master. 

The story tells us, first, that this lover of men 
needed personal love, and rejoiced in it. It is 
said that the doer of great work, the leader of a 
noble cause, is so enthralled by the majesty of his 
public aims that he is removed, or ought to be 
removed, from all desire of love to be given to 
himself ; and some have thought that this is the 
highest position, and even that any desire for 
personal love or its help lowers his character. 

This is very fine indeed ; but it is well to remem- 
ber that it is to place the man beyond the most 
natural feelings of humanity, to isolate him from 
them; and this, though it does not destroy his 
influence on men, lessens it greatly. It was never 
the position of Jesus, who was keenly one of us, 
and, as he loved to love, would also love to be loved. 
Had he not, there would have been a coldness 
between him and human nature, no common com- 
radeship. The deepest ground of human commun- 
ion is laid in the affections ; and where they are 
ignored or injured, when they are left out of a 
man’s life as unphilosophical or needless, that man 
loses his comforting and saving power over his 
fellow men. It was necessary, then, if our Master 
were to touch with healing and impelling power 
every chord of our imaginative spiritual nature, 
here and hereafter, that he should desire to be 
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loved for himself, and understood such love. This 
story, then, where this desire is plainly shown, is of 
a special pleasure to our hearts. 

It was this—I may say in parenthesis—which 
the writer of the Gospel of St. John felt. It is that 
which, like a spirit of humanity, underlies his 
record of the last discourses of his Master. They 
are full of the personal love of Jesus for his friends. 
They bring him very close to our friendships. 
We feel him, not only as the Teacher, but as the 
man who loved as we love at home, and who desired. 
to be loved as we desire. He is not isolated here 
from us, but at one with our affections. Those 
discourses at the end may have been composed 
by the writer out of many memories, their special 
form may have been invented. But one thing was 
not invented—the spirit of pure personal love in 
Jesus and of Jesus for his friends, which, like a 
tender sunshine, pervades them, and warms our 
heart. 

Again, it is said that men and women who have 
a great work to do should do it for duty’s sake 
alone. It is true we ought to be able, if such a 
burden should be laid upon us, to do our work 
unsupported by human love. We ought to be 
able to be alone with the Father of our spirit, and 
fulfil our task alone. We always have him to 
love us in our Solitudes. But to say that we should 
not wish for the support of human love, that duty 
should always be enough for us, is to make a de- 
mand which violates our human nature, which is 
Stoic, not Christian ; loses the sweetness and tender 
charm which accompanies the man who has the 
desire of being loved; and is sure to minister to 
pride, and to encourage it. And the pride and the 
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loss of sweetness, humility and tenderness, lessen 
the influence our work should have on mankind. 

Do not be led away by the apparent nobility of 

_this ascetic demand. Be able to live without 
human love, content with the divine, but keep, as 
Jesus kept, the desire for love, for sympathy. 
Then you will keep that tenderness which will add 
to your work the beauty which draws to it the 
souls of men. That is the natural thing, the true 
humanity, the common heart in the matter. The 
moment you make the transcending of natural 
humanity your object or your pride, you weaken 
the ties between yourself and human nature, you 
lose your power to heal and comfort a world which 
sorely needs that medicine. 

The next thing to say is that the story teaches us . 
to give personal love frankly, even extravagantly, 
when we feel that it is supremely needed ; to catch 

-the moment of great need and to meet it with 
fullness. ; 

There are times when to receive love or praise is 
worth a world to a lonely man or woman, struggling 
for a great cause ; when a human voice speaking 
tenderly, or one act of impassioned sympathy 
will lift the burden of overwhelming loneliness 
off the heart, will heal and comfort one who is 
stretched upon a rack of thought. 

This was now the case with Jesus. He was near 
death, and he knew that he would be more alone 
in that death than he had been in life. He felt that 
his nearest friends mistook his ideas and the way he 
wrought them out. They could not understand him. 
He was not soured by this or querulous. There 
is not a trace of that want of magnanimity which 
makes us say, ‘ This man thinks himself misunder- 
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stood; you may be sure he felt the natural pain 
of this solitude of heart and brain. It was then 
of infinite comfort to him to have this woman’s 
comprehension. . 

It may be our lot in our home, or among our 
friends, to light on such an hour, to have the chance 
of giving sympathy to one who is left alone, who 
needs one word of comprehension, or one silent 
act of lovingkindness to lift from him the trouble 
of his loneliness. Be ready to seize the hour ; 
have the heart to see the heart of your friend, your 
child, your brother man; and let them feel you 
understand. The whole life of Christ till he died 
was comforted by this woman; and we may do 
similar work if our soul be quick to perceive and 
eager to love. \ 

There, again, the lover of man, whose ideas 
are at war with those of the world, suffers, however 
much the ideas support him, from the continual 
repulse he meets. What he gives in love is thrown 
back to him with scorn and anger, because the 
world sees that if his ideas prevail, it will lose 
wealth and power, as Jesus lost them. And then 
the prophet sets his steadfast heart to bear repulse, 
to expect no pity or justice from his foes, no com- 
prehension from his friends. And he wears a quiet 
face, and hides his pain away in his heart, along 
with the ideas he is resolute not to surrender. 
Even his friends who follow him do not see that 
he suffers there. On the contrary, they think, as 
his disciples there thought of Jesus, that their ideas 

are his, and that he is rejoicing in their near fulfil- 
ment. Therefore, as it was on the day Jesus rode 
into Jerusalem, they give him no pity; no great 
love is poured out at his feet. At the very moment 
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when he most needed love to heal his loneliness, 
they thought that he needed it least. 

It is often the fate of men who live for the future 
while their followers are living in the present, 
who are with the world while they are against the 
world, who impute to the teacher their material 
ideas while his whole soul abhors them. And that 
loneliness is deeper than the ocean. It was the 
solitude of Christ. 

O, if we had then but eyes to see, or a heart to 
penetrate, how much we might do! It was worth 
a whole heaven to Jesus that one woman had there 
pierced below the surface, and given him to feel 
that he was not quite alone. It might be worth 
as much to many whom we meet in life, if we were 
able to:speak the word at a distance, or give in a 
silent act an impassioned sympathy, to those who 
are alone in a crisis of their fate. : 

That blessing was vouchsafed to the Son of Man. 
Around him the Apostles were talking of his being 
a King in Jerusalem, of offices and rewards they 
would have in a worldly life ; while he thought of a 
spirit-kingdom of love to be attained through death 
for the truth. They were wholly blind to the 
moving of his soul; but one woman saw home ; 
and the heart of Jesus was, beyond conception, 
soothed and strengthened. And the comfort and 
joy of this broke forth in his words—‘ She hath 
anointed me for my burying. Wheresoever in 
the whole world my death is spoken of, this that 
she hath done will be told as a memorial of her.’ 
I wonder, as the words were said, what the Apostles 
thought, if even John on whose love Jesus reposed, 
had any vision then of what his Master meant. 

_ It was the spirit of love, of imagination on fire 
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with love, which did this thing, the spirit of Para- 
dise, a spirit strong. Strive for it, obtain it nobly, 
and when you win it, guard it as the best treasure 
you can use for man. Then it may be your happy 
lot to comfort and refresh, in some hour of mortal 
trial, the soul of a lover and saviour of mankind ; 

or, in humbler fashion, but one equally dear to God, 
to lift by sudden, comprehensive sympathy, the 
burden of solitary pain from those whom duty or 
love of truth has exiled from their home, their 
ancient friends, into a strange and lonely world. 

Then, again, how is this effort of love to be made ? 
What is to be the manner of it ? 

It is not to be done by counting up the cost of it, 
by thinking—How far shall I go, how much shall 
I do, how much, in prudence, in consideration for 
objectors, shall I give ? 

If the act is really to speak of love’s infinity, it 
may share, in such hours as these, in what the 
world calls extravagance, and be just and right 
in its extravagance. There are folk so cautious 
lest they should give too much, that they end by 
not giving at all. Indeed I have observed that the 
more they have the less they give. Their caution 
devours their impulse to give. Moreover, they 
want the world to extol their prudence in giving. 
Their gift, they think, will be then more praised, 
and, finally, the last thing they think of is to con- 
ceal their gift. 

But in that sordid state of meee gifts are of 
little good either to the world or to the giver. 
The ugly motive corrupts the gift ; men feel that 
love is not alive in it. It is a dead thing, as dead 
as the advertisement it is. 

It was entirely in the character of Jesus, entirely 
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in the realm of true love, that he said: Conceal 
from the world, conceal from yourself, what you 
give. ‘Let not your left hand know what your 
right is doing.’ That noble unconsciousness of 
giving is at one with the boldness of heart which, 
at such moments as this, gives extravagantly, im- 
pulsively, of the treasure of love. Then we cannot 
think of the earthly value of our gift. Indeed, 
whatever we give cannot express the hundredth 
part of what we feel. 

No treasure of the earth can express the spirit of 
heaven; a mountain of gold is not worth one 
moment of the love of God, when it burns in these 
outbreaks of affection. Yet, though all expenditure 
of wealth on the gift is inadequate, the expenditure 
is not less. On the contrary—the passion says— 
“I will give all I have that I may faintly satisfy 
and express my feeling.’ It doesso; and the form 
is then sure to seem extravagant and wrong to 
those who know nothing of the feeling. The 
Apostles, blind and deaf to what was in the heart 
of Jesus, were wonderstruck at the lavishness of 
the woman, but she felt that all she had given 
was commonplace and inadequate. She and the 
' Apostles were, at that moment, a thousand spiritual 
leagues away from one another. 

Judas was the mouthpiece of the men, and he was 
indignant, an indignation I have seen only too 
‘often in the world. To what purpose is this waste P 
‘What good will it do? Why was not the money 
given to the poor ?—as if that temper, which sees 
nothing in the extravagance of love but waste, 
was the temper which, in the end, can give at all! 

_ Surely, they thought, our Master, who loves the 
poor, will rebuke this reckless lavishness. And they 
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put the question to him! Had he answered them 
in accordance with that set of prudent maxims by 
which these questions are now answered in society, 
in accordance with those men who make philan- 
thropy a business, and arrange by etonomics all 
the impulses of love, he would have agreed with 
Judas, and said to the woman, ‘ Why waste this 
on me?’ And there are thousands who think 
that this would have been the proper answer of 
a Prophet. 

Jesus did the very contrary ; and it is this spirit 
in him which the Philistine detests. He took with 
gratitude the gift, and loved its extravagance, for 
it was the gutward form of that uncounting, 
unreserved spirit of passionate giving of all away,. 
in which he thought was contained the salvation 
of the world. He never thought of rebuke. He 
acknowledged and praised the deed. 

Had he not been grateful, how apart he would. 
have been from loving human nature! He was 
charmed and comforted ; how could he have been 
silent ? Where all had been blind, the woman 
had seen into his heart, into the soul of the moment. 
And he was as glad that she had done this, as the 
woman was glad to do it. ‘This,’ he would think, 
‘is a personal question between her soul and mine, 
nothing to do with outside religion or philanthropy 
only with human love expressing itself.’ So he 
put aside the mere utility which claims the money 
for the poor, and claiming the woman’s act as 
personal to himself, answered, ‘The poor ye have 
always with you, me ye have not always.’ And. 
that was the right, the just thing to say in the 
circumstance, a thousandfold nearer to love than | 
if, he had said, ‘ It should have been given to the 
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poor.’ But, on another side, it might have been 
alleged that the woman had no common prudence. 
‘She might have been comfortable with the 
money; she has impoverished herself for life. 
She will feel the results of her folly to her dying day. 
Much less would have done ; and the effect would 
have been the same.’ ae 

Would it indeed ? On the two persons most 
involved, on Jesus and the woman, the effect 
would not have been the same, and in our judgment 
of the act, these two are the only persons worth 
considering. Jesus, if he thought that, for pru- 
dential considerations, anything was kept back, 
would not have received the same impression of 
overwhelming boundless love, which was, in its 
infinite quality, the very thing which did its con- 
soling work upon him in this his hour of loneliness 
and sorrow. The comfort and joy of it lay in the 
absolute unsparingness of the gift. Everything 
that could be given, was given. The quintessence 
of the consolation was hidden in that. And there 
was not a single cell of the heart of Christ which 
was not penetrated, warmed and blest by this lavish 
outpouring of costly love. 

It was the same with the woman. Had she- 
kept back anything from self-consideration, had 
she had one touch of regret, or questioned the 
amount she could give, her love would not have 
had the fullness of its joy; would not have been 
satisfied ; would not have touched, and lived in 
the infinite. As it was, she reached rapture ; 
the very rapture of God himself—fully satisfied, 
brimmed over, for once at least, in life. There was 
not a cell of her heart which was not full to over- 
flowing with infinite pleasure. And Jesus saw 
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into her heart, and with that sensitive and dis- 
tinctive insight, which must have earned for him 
unspeakable personal affection, struck with en- 
chanting rightness, the answering note, gave the 
woman the keenest joy—‘ She hath done what she 
could,’ he said, and then, when she heard that 
gracious saying, which told her that Jesus had seen 
into her heart, and comprehended it, as she had 
seen into his; she reached, were it only for once 
in her life, absolute delight. She had her day. 

Nor was that momentary joy all that she pos- 
sessed. It mattered not what suffering she had 
afterwards, no, nor whether she starved in her old 
age—there was not an hour of her after life which 
was not thrilled with beauty, blest by memory, 
crowded with immortal pleasure, when she thought 
of what her Master had said in the day she had 
given all she had for love! This was her life, after 
a deed which those, who had not her heart, thought 
she would regret. 

They had the right to express their nature. 
Men have the right now so to calculate their gifts 
as not to sin against those prudential considerations 
which are so remarkable when they are giving to 
anything which does not concern themselves or 
their family, but they have no right to be guilty 
of the impertinent folly of blaming those who give, 
at the right moment, all they can give without a 
thought for themselves ; and who, in that giving, 
are as far above those who blame them, at every 
point, as an organ, in which worlds of music are, 
is above a shepherd’s pipe. 

Then, another objection may be taken, connected 
with the philanthropic point of view. This ob- 
jection is ‘that the expenditure was unproductive. 
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When the pleasant scent of the ointment had died. 
‘away, the result was nothing. And the world of 
man was as much cheated as it is by a fashionable 
supper where a thousand roses are beautiful for 
a night and perish in the morning. The spikenard, 
was pure waste.’ 

No, that is not true. The test is not in the ex- 
penditure itself, but in the motive at the back of 
the expenditure. The vast sums spent at a 
wealthy entertainment are, for the most part, 
spent for mere display, or to win a higher place 
in a false fame; .and they are not reproductive, 
unless of a dead loss to man, or of a decay in 
national character. But expenditure on a beauti- 
ful thing increases the love of beauty, and hands 
down to generation after generation the joy which 
a beautiful thing kindles in the hearts of men. 
And that is reproductive, splendidly reproductive. 

And great expenditure in an act of love, which 
strips even the giver of all he has, which spends 
joyously that it may add beauty to the gift,. 
which has no material result whatever, is of 
eternal value, and has eternal results. It creates 
the spirit in others which is sure to give. This. 
woman, in creating that spirit, made giving to the 
poor almost into a passion in those who heard of 
the gift. The voice of Judas repressed the spirit 
of giving; she kindled it. No reproduction of 
charity followed the cry of Judas. Even to this 
day it has followed the action of the woman. 
Every act of lavish love creates other acts like 
itself. This act of the woman was a piece of that 
pure art which cries aloud its divine message to 
the world, and sows a million myriad seeds in the 
hearts of men. Its fruit has been the food of man- 
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kind. That little seed has been the mother of end- 
less harvests. Not reproductive! There is noth- 
ing in the whole world so reproductive as an act of 
impassioned love like this. And Jesus, who saw 
so straight and clear into the life of things, whose 
own acts were of the same immortal quality, 
beheld this truth, and said, ‘ Wherever this gospel 
of mine is preached in the whole world, this which 
she hath done shall be remembered.’ 

Lastly, the action of Jesus, though it was per- 
sonal alone, was, in effect, the really practical 
thing for the encouragement of benevolence. Had 
he refused the personal gift, met the woman with 
the reproach of Judas, he would have chilled love 
in her heart, that is, he would have done what he 
could to dry up the very source of all charity. ‘To 
chill love,’ he would have said, ‘ is not only to hurt 
her, which is cruel; but to do harm to the sacred 
passion which heals the pain of men.’ He would 
have injured the very root of love. But in accept- 
ing and strengthening self-forgetful love, even 
though, for the moment, it were only personal, 
he strengthened the whole of love; he took care 
for its expansion; for love, when it is quite un- 
selfish, is not satisfied with personal love alone. 
It has a natural, inevitable expansion, beyond 
itself. Its waves roll on, till they flood the shores 
of mankind and the heart of God. The spirit in 
this woman which loved her Master was certain 
also to love mankind, and in that universal feeling, 
to devote its action to the poor. It was sure to 
do for them a thousandfold more than the spirit of 
the economists who blamed her act. 

O, when the days come when we can do no more, 
when love can but breathe, not speak, when the 
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silver cord of life is slackening, may we be able to 
feel that we have not been sparing of love, that we 
had the heart, at the right moment, to forget our- 
self, and give to our fellows sympathy, healing and 
strength with a divine lavishness; that also we 
had been able to receive love as frankly as we gave 
it, happy, like Jesus, to sacrifice reserve to gracious- 
ness. This inward and quiet joy may God grant 
to us. May it be ours to know, then, that if we 
have not done much in the active life of the world, 
yet we have loved much! Then we may be at rest 
within, and smile in the face of death, for we 
leave that behind which multiplies itself and its 
blessing more even than noble action. We leave 
a spirit in the world of men, whose breath is life, 
the life of God himself. Love, having the eternal 
extravagance of itself, awakens love for ever. 
It is a fountain which streams into a hundred 
rivers, bearing fertility to a hundred valleys. Who 
can tell the infinite children of a self-forgetful life ! 
Who shall declare their generations ! 

May the conviction of that truth be in our hearts 
when we say farewell to man, and be our consola- 
tion. And in that deep consolation we will stretch 
our arms to our Father, crying, as the dim light 
broadens into radiance—I have lived and loved my 
brothers ; therefore my life has been thine, and 
thine, my love, O Lord of life and love. Tell us, 
O Lord, that we have done what we could. 
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LOVELINESS 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us. 
Psaim xc. 17. 


l HAVE often said that in this modern world of 

ours nothing was more wanted than a greater 
measure of the love and vision of beauty, not only 
sensible, but moral and spiritual beauty. The 
word is too much confined in ordinary thought to 
the beauty which is perceived by the senses, and it 
should be extended in meaning. When we speak 
of the beauty of a fair landscape, of any product of 
the arts, of the physical beauty of man or woman— 
we speak of a good thing, and every one understands. 
us. But when we speak of the beauty of God’s 
character, of ideas, of moral acts, of spiritual 
feelings, of martyrdom for truth, of dying for one 
another—men do not,seem to understand us so 
well. Beauty is not the proper word, they think, 
to apply to these things. But it is. We lose a 
whole realm of noble thought and just emotion 
when we do not apply it in that way. And when we 
so apply it, we apply it better than when we speak 
of physical or artistic beauty. 

For an act of pure self-sacrifice, or a moral life 
of faithful courage, is lovelier far in the eyes of God 
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and man than - fairest landscape man has ever 
seen, or the finest work of art when we consider 
them independent of the soul within them. More- 
over, as this whole sermon shall show, all beauty 
comes of love; it is the outward form of love. 
Whenever there is love, there is beauty. And not — 
to speak of beauty is not to speak of love. To deny 
its glory and use is to deny the glory of the use of 
love. Yes, beauty is a vital attribute of moral 
and spiritual things, even more than of sensible 
things. Therefore I use the word in all that I say 
in no restricted sense. It covers in this sermon 
everything that flows from love, in the physical, 
moral, and spiritual worlds, in man and in God. 

The temper of this time tends to obscure the 
vision of beauty, and to lessen the love of it. The 
passion for making money, the desire of content- 
ment with the visible and the transient, the making 
for place and power, the luxurious life and the love 
of it, are all enemies and destroyers of beauty, 
because, as is plain, they lessen the power, the 
action, and the kingship of love. 

There are other foes of loveliness, not so open, 
but as dangerous: The habit of referring all 
questions to the analytic intellect for its judgment, 
as if it were the judge of the court of Last Appeal 
instead of only being the Attorney who collects 
the facts for judgment—this habit, entering into 
questions of religion, art, politics, society, and life, 
makes them matters on which men do nothing but 
talk and quarrel incessantly, and in the noise, dis- 
cussion, and criticism, the vision of beauty is 
darkened, its music is not heard; it cannot be 
seen ; its harmony cannot enchant the ear, for the 
discussion and the quarrel exclude love from all 
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these questions, and where love is banished, so is 
beauty. On all sides, then, this deep want of the 
world is beaten back by the temper of the time. 
The silent, patient, hungry world cries out for 
loveliness. The talking, hurrying, well-fed world 
will have nothing to do with it. ‘ We want,’ they 
cry, ‘riches, lively trade, luxury, to be in the 
fashion ; we want criticism, scientific discoveries 
out of which we can make money, party fighting, 
but in mercy to these things, no loveliness and no 
love.’ And they speak more wisely than they 
know. For, were love and loveliness to rule, all 
these evil fiends would fly away. 

It is well, then, to ask you, midst of this ugly 
state of things, to cherish in you, and to embody 
in life, the desire of loveliness in word and deed 
and thing. Keep untouched, honour with preser- 
vation, protect from modern restoration all that 
has been beautifully done in the past in art and 
work. That is one way of cherishing beauty. 
Make what beautiful things you can, with all your 
heart, and out of your heart. If you do there will 
be joy, with love of the things you try for—they 
are sure to have some beauty, and they will awake 
in others the desire to create the beautiful. That 
is another way of cherishing loveliness. Then 
remember and teach to your children the deeds of 
the lives which in the past have been wrought 
with courage, truth, and honour, because they have 
been wrought by love. Make these mighty moral 
and spiritual examples of beauty the homes within 
your imagination of reverent thought and admira- 
tion ; live in their loveliness. Then again, isolate 
and keep untouched by considerations of wealth 
the places where the memories of these noble things 
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are enshrined; take care of them, nourish their 
associations, make them part of education, so that 
England, dotted with these sacred memories of 
beautiful things and deeds, may become to our 
children and children’s children, as it were, a book 
of lovely poems. 

Now, all these beautiful things of the past, which 
men forget in the foolish haste of the present, 
what is the source of their beauty; how did they 
come to be lovely ; why do they awaken in us joy 
and high feeling, filling our eyes with no sorrowful 
tears, quickening the beat of our heart? The 
source of their beauty was love, the desire of giving 
self away, the desire of blessing or dying for others ; 
the very desire by which God lives and has his 
being. The great cathedrals of England came to 
be lovely because their builders loved to build them, 
and loved God for whose service they built them. 
The great deeds of England awaken joy and aspira- 
tion in us because the love of country and freedom 
by which they were done kindles love in us. 

The root of this beauty is human love. What is 
wrought in life or art, with a delight in which self 
is lost, is always beautiful, and to love it is to love 
Love, the root and fountain of pure humanity— 
Love, which includes in it all duty, all morality, 
all righteousness, all we owe to man; which does 
its work without asking why, without command, 
without coercion, without reward, without fear of 
punishment. Its shape, its form, is beauty. 

But if we thus define beauty, it carries us beyond 
man. For God is Love, in our last and highest 
conception of him; and then all that flows from 
him must be beautiful, and what is not beautiful 
does not flow from him. The forms into which the 
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Divine artist throws his Being are beauty. When 
we search for beauty we search for the living form 
of God. And when we find its source, we find God 
as Love, and in finding him thus, we find the whole 
of Religion. When I say then, «Seek and cherish 
the beautiful,’ I say, ‘live in humanity, in the 
highest humanity, and live in God, by living 
in love.’ 

Again, when we bring this view that all Beauty 
is an efflorescence of Love into touch with the 
loveliness we admire in the natural world, we do 
not find it contradicted. We have stated it for the 
creations of Art, for the high moral and spiritual 
work of man. We state it now for Nature. She 
has, of course, a beauty which speaks to the senses, 
to eye, and ear, and touch. And men, for the most 
part, speak only of that loveliness. But they 
ought to look deeper. Underneath the outward 
beauty lies the inward, lies divine or human love, 
the essence, the actual, the beating heart of which 
the sensible beauty of nature is but the shell. The 
inward eye sees in her the myriad thoughts of God, 
moving, involving, interlacing, changing, growing, 
giving, and receiving; and seeing this, all the 
landscapes of the world, all the imaginations of the 
sky, and the life in movement of all the waters of 
the earth and sea deepen their loveliness for us. 
But the loveliness deepens still more when it is not 
only thought we see, but love that we feel beneath 
the apparent beauty of the world. It is when our 
spirits being attentive, we feel in lonely nature the 
joy of love of God thrilling through the earth and 
sea and sky, a spirit-life that cannot be put by, 
the joy of God in creation, the love he has for the 
beauty that he forms, that we most rejoice in the 
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loveliness of the world. It. is love, the breathing, 
happy Love of God, which gives to the landscape 
its excelling touch, which makes to us that. piercing 
appeal at whose approach our heart is ‘filled to the 
_ brim with the dew of Paradise.’ 

Nor is it only the love of God in incessant 
creation which gives Nature its beauty, but also 
the love that has been in man. Every one knows 
how the loveliness of river and wood, mountain, 
valley, and rolling moor, is increased by the touch 
on them of human history, the association with 
them of noble, gentle, or passionate deeds, the tale 
of something done in them, or suffered, for the sake 
of love. It is the soul of man, pouring its moral 
and spiritual passion of love through the natural 
world, which gives to the loveliness of earth that 
higher beauty, which is not of the cloud or the 
stream, but of the glory of God in the loving and 
giving of man. . 

Therefore, to knit-all this to the beginning of this 
sermon, preserve and cherish all that is beautiful 
in art, in nature, in moral action, and spiritual life. 
It is one way, and a way too much neglected, of 
preserving and cherishing love, the root of the 
universe, the root of life in God and in man. And 
when you preserve and cherish love, you establish 
that power which alone can withstand, and finally 
overcome, the luxury, the self-seeking, the money- 
degradation of modern society ; the want of pity 
which disfigures it, and which is one of its greatest 
dangers, the tyranny of mere knowledge, the selfish 
world in the heart of man. The redemption of 
society is in the development of Love, and in that 
is the securing of Beauty. 

This is a general treatment of the subject, but 
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I should like to make it more particular. If I 
bring it into touch with our inner personal life, 
which is the image of the outward world, the main 
idea will be more closely seized and used. 

We also, within our hearts, have, like mankind, 
a past, a history from which we can stand apart 
when we please, which we can cherish or neglect. 
It too, like the past of a nation, has in it things 
beautiful or base. As we look into our soul, we 
see the cities of thought or feeling which we have 
built of old, when, through some continuous phase 
of life, we felt deeply and lived eagerly ; when we 
loved all we wrought, for either ourselves, for man 
or God. There, in the inner cities, as I fancy them, 
are the great buildings of our soul’s architecture, 
fortresses we made against sin, cathedrals of 
thought in which we worshipped God and served 
mankind, town halls where we organized our daily 
life to grasp the ideals and do the duties of good 
citizens. And scattered through this city of the 
soul, fair houses of bygone lives, hopes, faiths, and 
aspirations, adorned with the sculptures and 
paintings of infinite thought and young emotion. 
These are the cities within, full of beauty, which in 
memory we visit, just as we visit an Italian town. 
Half of their buildings are in ruins, yet they keep 
their loveliness. They were built so eagerly, with 
love of their building, that even their decay is 
lovely. 

Some, it is true, are dreadful, haunted places, 
where the ghosts of sin and baseness linger, over 
whose black and rotting grass we walk with fear 
and horror, where night is always brooding, and 
we know that when we built these things, there was 
no love in us but self-love. Therefore are they 
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frightful, desolate of beauty. In them, as in the ~ 
others, we learn, as we go in thought, through the 
cities of the past soul, the everlasting lesson that 
only love is the mother of beauty. 

There are also, as it seems to me, places within 
the soul which resemble the wild and solitary 
landscapes of nature, mountain solitudes of 
thought, glens and moors of lonely contemplation, 
glades in haunted woods of imagination, islands of 
passion in stormy seas, river-sources of wandering 
fancy springing from a silent land, records of the 
hours or years in the past in which we roamed 
far from the common life of man; enthralled by 
ideal hopes, lost in some long or fleeting love, 
borne beyond ourselves by spiritual emotion in 
which the desires of the world were dead. We 
often haunt these lonely wildernesses of the spirit ; 
and we are wise to cherish and preserve their 
beauty. But when we think why they are lovely, 
we know that it is the deep humanity of the soul 
itself which adds, to the landscapes we see within, 
their last touch of thrill and beauty. The secret 
sacrifice of self, the tenderness and pity for what 
we loved while we lived in them, the spiritual 
reference to God and man which we remember 
were bound up with these wild and solitary hours 
of inward experience, these are the things which 
give them their deepest charm, their recollected 
beauty. That is an analogy of which I have often 
thought. 

And now, how are we to look at this part of our 
soul? We are to look at, it as we look at 
beautiful things built and wrought in the past of 
humanity by art; as we look at the fair lands- 
capes of earth and sky ; and at the beautiful deeds, 
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thought, and spiritual work which have been done 
upon the earth by God in man ; we are to look at it 
with the same cherishing, reverence, and pleasure, 
as we gave to these fair things without our inner 
life. All that, with which, within us, love had to 
do, which was thought or felt tenderly, graciously, 
pitifully, all: that was done with that eagerness and 
delight in which self was lost, we ought to hold fast 
in memory, to honour and cherish for the sake of 
their beauty. Being of love, they remain beauti- 
ful, and the happy cherishing of them will make 
you love, not yourself, but God ; will minister, not 
to pride, but to aspiration. Things done in love 
are divine, and to remember them is to draw near 
to God, and to be drawn nearer toman. We know, 
when we look at them, that it was not by our own 
power we did or thought them, but by the power 
of the Highest in us. We say to ourselves with 
Christ, ‘ The works I then did, I did not of myself. 
The Father who dwelleth in me, he did these works.’ 
Alas, they had evil mixed with them, and when 
you recollect the good, you will also recollect the 
evil. Well, for humility’s sake, it may be well to 
mourn a little over their evil, but, on the whole, 
it is better to forget their evil, and only to remem- 
ber their good. Your Father permits that, if you 
have conquered their evil. Sin is forgiven when 
sin is no longer done in the present; or rather, 
then, we may forgive ourselves. ise 
And, moreover, when things become part of the 
past, we cannot change them. The past is in the 
hands of God and man. Its fruits will follow 
whatever we do or say. But its evil dies out, for 
evil cannot last—its good endures. The base 
perishes, the beautiful lives on. And if we wish 
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to win a character, which in the present will mix 
less of evil with its doings, less of ugliness and more 
of beauty, it is best, when we look back, to see what 
was beautiful and loving in us, not what was base 
and selfish ; to walk in the bright landscapes of the 
soul, not in the terrible glens where the ghosts 
mutter and the dragons lurk. It is not wise to 
keep company with sin, even with our own. When 
we repent, we are licensed to forget. Indeed, we 
cannot forget till we repent But repentance is 
not remorse, and to linger in memory and agony 
round our past guilt is to breed despair, and to 
disbelieve in God. God has forgiven, and we may 
leave our sin to die its natural death. We have the 
right to do that, if we are now doing our best to 
live lovingly, that is, to live beautifully. Then, 
we may think with humble pleasure of the days 
when, hand in hand with Jesus, we forgot ourselves 
in love, when we thought and felt for man and God, 
and the soul was filled with sacred joy. ‘ Love was 
then with me,’ we say to our heart, ‘ the essence 
of humanity was mine. Working with me then 
was the quintessence of the divine. The very life 
of God was then in me. In him I made the 
beautiful. And I thank him for the memory and 
the hope.’ These are the inner things we should 
cherish and preserve, not that we may exalt our- 
selves, but that we may grow more certain that. 
we belong to man and God. In seeing their beauty 
‘we gain strength to love better, patience to wait 
for more of the loveliness of God, knowledge that, 
through all life, even through its wildest pain, 
beauty lives, for love never dies. 

‘And sorely do we often need this inner consola- 
tion ; this sense of loveliness in the soul. For in 
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this dark and. troubled life of ours the rain falls 
fiercely, and the storms are loud on the fields of the 
spirit. No beauty, then, cheers or uplifts the soul, 
and the sunshine of love in the countenance of God 
is hidden in clouds, clouds of trial, sorrow, battle, 
and agony. O visit, then, the days and hours 
when God gave you the joy of loving; when the 
loveliness of life was with you; when you forgot 
yourself in loving ; when all the landscape of life 
was sunshine and delight, because you loved and 
were loved again. And before long, if you have 
faith for that, if you pray to the Father who never 
forsakes us, the heavy rain will cease; clear 
shining will break through the storm, at even- 
time there shall be peace. The memory of what 
was beautiful, of all God gave, and all he gave us 
grace to be, will make fresh beauty. Life will be 
born again, and all the soul rejoice. 

There is yet another analogy, with which I close. 
It is not enough that we should cherish all the 
beauty of the past, whether of art, or of high moral 
deeds or of spiritual thought ; and encourage so a 
nobler and unworldly life in the present. It is not 
enough that we should love the beauty of nature, 
and feel in it the joy of God, and associate it with 
the magnanimous and loving deeds of man; and 
so build up in us a finer and more delicate imagina- 
tion of celestial beauty born of divine love. We 
are also bound to carry this endeavour on into the 
future. We should ourselves make, for love’s 
sake, things that are beautiful, that we may give 
them and their joy to those that come after us. 
What we do, we shall do beautifully that men may 
hereafter be convinced of beauty. We should 
build up in religion, in art, in work, things that will 
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temain lovely for centuries to come; if not in art 
and work, then in our character or thought ; with 
the intention of ministering to the increase of love 
and aspiration in the future. That will steady, 
ennoble, add fresh charm to all we do, illumine it 
_with a higher spiritual beauty than if we lived only 
in the present. 

Such should be our outward life. Well, in the 
inner life of the soul, there may be something 
similar. There, we should also live for the future 
ofthesoul. If we are striving to do beautiful work 
in the present world, and think, while we do it, 
how its beauty may bring good to the generations 
that shall follow us, then we may, without harm, 
and with our Father’s approval, consider, in hours 
when the soul lies by for rest, what we shall become 
hereafter, and how we may build the inner life 
into fitness to know and receive the fullness of the 
infinite loveliness of God. We think we shall not 
die in death. It is incredible to us, if we have once © 
loved man with our full being, if even for one hour 
we have wholly forgotten self, that the power of 
loving should ever cease to live. The sense of per- 
sonality which is born of loving with all one’s 
heart is felt to be immortal. 

We are right, it is our noblest passion, to live 
within towards that mighty future, and, inspired 
by the belief in it, to train the soul for. it, in love 
and beauty ; to work in the spirit with the thought 
burning in us of the endless shaping of the work we 
are destined to do in God, into forms for ever new 
of love and loveliness. We should build our inner 
life, as the great builders of the past built their 
halls and churches, with such care and with such 
spiritual materials, that it may be worthy to last 
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for ever. We should feel that all we think and feel 
belong to one who cannot die, and will have their 
effect on a life which is to be harmonized for ever 
with the beauty of the Lord our God. We should 
take care to mark by some isolated thought or 
prayer, by some little hour of recollective quiet, 
the moments in the life of the soul which were full 
of exalted sorrow that trembled into rejoicing, of 
love which reached unusual height, of pity that 
blossomed into loveliness, of joy which seemed 
divine, of revelation of truth that we knew to come 
from God—so that, in the great wide future, when 
we wander, led by memory, back within the lands- 
_ cape of the soul, we may find a little altar as it were, 
a fountain, a fenced glade, a cross, which, in a 
moment, will recall to us the earthly hour when we 
were happy in love, and send into us, even in the 
heavenly life, a rush of love and beauty. 

I leave these thoughts with you. It is easy, if 
you can live within with the purpose of making 
the soul full of habitations of joy and beauty in its 
future life, to develop the thoughts in many ways. 
I leave them with you, and bring together into one 
sentence the pith and marrow of this sermon. 
Cherish in your soul all that in its past had love 
‘in it—so you will cherish and abide in the beauty 
of God. Live in the present life of your soul, with 
so much of the love of Christ in it, that you will 
make it beautiful with his human beauty. And 
make it loving and therefore beautiful in the present 
not for the present only, but with the glowing and 
rejoicing faith that all you do in love to-day will 
be beautiful for ever in the Paradise of God. 
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But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
the greatest of these is love.—1 Cor. iit. 13. 


T would be a good thing if every man, woman, 
and child were, at the beginning, so at the 
end, of the day, to read this chapter through, so 
that all life, hour by hour, might be saturated 
with its principle and practice. To start on the 
day with its words in our ears would save us from 
_mmany a wrong, many a shame and folly. To close 
the day with it would be the best of self-examina- 
tions. How much it would rebuke, of how much 
it would convict us, with what sorrow we should 
remember our unloving, ungracious deeds and 
speech, of what repentance and desire of loving 
we should be full ! 

Take but one clause out of the whole chapter. 
‘Love doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil.’ The child in the nursery, the servant in the 
hall, the mistress with the servant, the mother at 
her daily lesson with her children, the father in 
his house of business, at his desk or his counter, 
in his professional visits, at his club; every one 
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in all the transient society of the day—have they 
kept inviolate these commands of Love ? 

Then, in a larger sphere of act and thought, in 
the general movement of human progress, in 
politics and business, in Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture, it were well if we remembered always the 
second part of this lyric of Love ; and felt that, in 
the movement of humanity, only one thing, only 
Love, is of the highest worth. Without its spirit 
pervading them, none of the works of this world 
are permanent in themselves or useful to man. 
With it, they are, if not eternal in themselves, yet 
of eternal use to mankind. They last because of 
its spirit in them. Take love out of them and in ~ 
the process of years they die. ‘ Prophecy passeth 
away,’ said the Apostle, and what is Prophecy ? 

Prophecy (and the definition is not far apart 
from, but only an extension, on the same plane, 
of the meaning in which St. Paul here used the 
word, an excited utterance believed by the speaker 
to be inspired) is all the forms under which truth 
is imaged or proclaimed—all Art, all Literature, all 
speaking, writing, teaching. These are prophecy, 
and whether it is good or bad prophecy depends on 
the things prophesied. When they are true, they 
do not pass away, but in the end the prophecy — 
of them passes, for they are universally acknow- 
ledged. When they are half true or false, the 
prophecy of them is as transient as the clouds. 
Yet, what astir these make. Think of all the books 
which pour from the press ; think of all the poetry, 
pictures, music, science—even of these noble 
things ; think of all the debates in Parliament and 
Councils, of the ocean of words in which our law is 
drowned; think of the huge production of the 
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- newspapers, of the reviews which have multiplied 
like flies, of the sermons which fill the Sundays, 
of the lectures which weary the week-days, of all 
the utterances which men believe to be truth; 
what endurance, what continuity have they all ? 
As they breathe, they die. The stir they make is 
no more than the flurry of the wings of the myriad 
mayflies of a single day, and their life, relatively, 
as short as that of these bright children of the 
spring. One deed of love is worth them all in the 
eternal world, and outlasts them all. 

A few prophetic utterances, in thought, in art, 
endure for centuries, and they are those works of 
genius of which love of human nature, of nature 
herself, of the divine ideas, of God the Father of 
the universe by love, was the impulse of the spirit. 
The rest are gone like dreams that one forgets. 
But love remains. One deed of it, one beat of its 
passionate heart, has the quality and the eternity 
of God himself! Age increases its growth, expands 
its life. When all our prophecies are dead, our 
loving thoughts and acts are still alive, of infinite 
power to heal, inspire and bless. They have been, 
in all the men and women who have thought and 
done them from the beginning of our race, the 
fountains of all progress, the rivers which have 
watered the landscape and cities of humanity ; 
and they will be received and welcomed by the 
everlasting ocean of the Love of God when all the 
confused noises of our prophecies are forgotten. 

Then, again, all our knowledge, our science, in 
its loftiest reaches, its most stupendous effort— 
this also vanishes away. Certain vast all-embrac- 
ing truths of nature there are which remain, but 
scarcely in the scientific forms into which we cast 
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them. It is true we approach the ultimate truths 
of the universe, but we are not certain that we have 
them. Our statements of them remain hypotheses. 
The intellectual forms into which we cast them, 
our theories of them, the knowledge we have of 
that which appears to us, what are they but 
haughty or humble incursions into the over- 
whelming secret that surrounds us—prophecies 
which pass away. The secret remains, and our 
attempts to discover it are superseded year by 
year. How great is the ever renewing, ever per- 
ishing tumult of knowledge, of contradiction and 
praise, of argument replying to argument, of the 
birth and death of theories! Year by year they 
vanish away; and their chief use is that in the 
clash of their discussion we find out that they are 
wrong, and, so far, the path to truth is cleared. 
Even all the great work our knowledge has 
accomplished, what is its endurance, what its 
certainty in this shadow-world of ours on earth ? 
Vast hives of labour where men and women will to 
enjoy, but cannot; huge cities overgrown where 
millions groan, multitudinous machinery pro- 
ducing means of destruction, of needless hurry, of 
wasted and devastating wealth, of more and more 
of that competition which devours the entrails of 
the State; and on another plane, huge records 
of the past of history, of the infinite changes of 
the earth-catalogues of the kingdom of nature, 
immense stores of information concerning the out- 
side of things, of appearances, scarcely of realities, 
things full of interest and pursuit, but not of per- 
manence or certainty. The greater part of the 
works of science is as transient as the earth on 
which we live. A hundred years, a thousand years, 
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a million years, and they will have been forgotten, 
superseded or replaced. Even now one change in 
our constitution, a few cells added to the brain, a 
great expansion in the power of our senses, a slip 
into a fourth dimension, would topple to the ground 
‘the whole form of the fabric of our learning. Some 
truths would remain, but not the shape into which 
our science has cast them. Knowledge passes away. 

But Love, when all this knowledge has been 
built and destroyed, rebuilt and destroyed again 
and again, remains the same eternal essence. 
What we feel, what we do, when we give and bless 
with a full heart, when we lose all self-thought in 
love and nature, man or God, is for ever incapable 
of perishing. It carries with it through infinite 
eternity, a similar happiness, a similar but a keener 
rapture it had, when we shaped it into form. It is 
for ever incapable of extinction, but for ever capable 
of expansion. 

Amidst all the turmoil of transiency in which you 
live, think of this one certainty. Amidst all the 
fleeting of prophecy and knowledge, think of this 
everlastingness. Fix your life on this eternal fact 
beyond the umnrealities of this passing world. 
Make it into reality in this world of thought and 
deed. With love in your heart, such love as this 
psalm of St. Paul defines, such love as Jesus came 
to live and reveal by living it, you shall be always, 
in the midst of transiency and death, the child 
of an eternal life. Be a lover, and you are 
immortal. And this is in the power of us all. 
It is not only in the best of men that Love exists 
and works. It is the very basis of human nature. 
By it humanity breathes and lives. The power of 
its immortal life energizes in all men. We may 
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kindle it into an active fire; we may beat it down 
into a spark, but we cannot extinguish it without 
extinguishing ourselves. It is on that remnant 
of divine fire that good will hereafter work on 
selfish souls till we bring them to redemption. 
Even here on earth it is the presence of this im= 
mortal fire in us, ever striving to unite itself to its 
original flame in God, which strangely brings life 
into the follies and sins and futile energies of the 
passing world. It gives a certain permanence and 
consistency to the unpermanent things we do. It 
is their energy. 

We are men and women who are overwrought 
in the complex swirl of modern life by a thousand 
flying interests which we pursue as if they were 
eternal. We cannot, strangely, treat them in a 
transient way, though we know them to be tran- 
sient. Why is that? Oh, it is the immortal 
energy of love within us which adds passion to the 
fleeting interests of life, which gives them the 
semblance of permanence. 

Otherwise, how can we account for men and 
women spending their whole life on things which 
they know will die, or which they will lose at 
death ? There are those who breed money all 
their life, and an incredible folly it is. There are 
those who work like slaves in the mill of society, 
spending nights and days in desperate effort to rise 
in its ranks. There are those who consume their 
souls to fill every hour with that which they call 
pleasure, as if there were life in that exhausting 
effort. And, in a moment, there is nothing left 
of it all, absolutely nothing! What is the explana- 
tion of this? It is infinitely strange. 

Oh, it is the immortal in us which deepens these 
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futile strivings into their fierceness of pursuit. It 
is the eternity of love, misplaced indeed, but still 
love, which makes these madnesses seem wise, 
these false ideals real. Were that eternal fire to 
die, men would not care to pursue anything. 
There would be no more interest in life, no desire 
to excel, no false forms of the true, no imagination 
in our lusts, no follies, no sins verging on good, none 
of the goodness which keeps sin alive, no heart in 
our selfishness, no pleasure in the evil forms of 
pleasure. Man would be always apathetic. 

This is love, as a passion of aspiration, giving of 
its life to the false forms of aspiration; keeping 
itself alive beneath imitations of life, in waiting for 
the time when the soul shall pass out of show, 
shadows, and follies into reality. 

But how full of pity it is that life on earth should 
be led in that foolish fashion, that the eternal in 
us should be employed by us on the transient, that 
the energy of love should be used on things which 
promote self-love, and narcotize self-forgetfulness. 

Employ the eternal in you upon the eternal. 
Love should be employed on loving work; on 
those intelligent, moral, beautiful, and spiritual 
things into which love can freely enter as a spirit 
of life; things the powers of which we can take 
away with us when we die, or leave behind us 
enshrined in work, out of which future good for 
mankind will develop, and which, still thrilling 
with life, will live more in the universal soul of the 
human race. 

What is this eternal, indestructible life, which 
brings enduring passion into all thought and action, 
into whose central fire all that is good and beautiful 
in and for man, runs up at last ? It is Love; God 
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everlasting; the One Being, whose existence 
makes and keeps the universe. 

When you, having that one Spirit within, have 
realized it as the root and power of your life, when 
in daily life you can say to yourself, ‘I am doing 
my very best to live out the principle’ and practice 
of this definition of love, and if it seem too difficult, 
I will claim what the writer claimed ‘I can do all 
things through Christ, who strengtheneth me’ to 
love, as he loved, men and God: when in that 
faith you are resolute to fulfil the alluring of this 
love more and more till you reach the infinite of 
love in God: why, then, you are labouring in the 
eternal and for the eternal, in God and for God, 
with the hand of Jesus in yours as you walk 
through the unloving world. And then, this 
eternal life in your heart, for this Love is Life 
itself, beating with the passion of a perennial 
fountain, will mix itself with all the work you do, 
and make it living, attractive, and of permanent 
importance to mankind. For love does not prevent _ 
the work of the world, or carry you away from 
it into a spiritual or sentimental dreaming. It 
informs all human work with a divine and active 
spirit ; it clears it of selfish desires and claims ; 
and it gives it an ideal aim in the future while it 
performs what is practical for the present. It is 
true, it will limit much of act and thought. It will 
not allow you to do anything in your work which 
will injure man or woman, any class, or any nation, 
and this would destroy half the money-getting of 
the world; but while it thus forbids what is evil, 
it will enrich, stimulate, and empower your con- 
science and intelligence, your vision of progress 
and its means, and all that work which will help 
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and ennoble man and woman, every class and every 
nation. It does more. It sanctifies all work into 
holiness, and brings righteousness into every corner 
of your character. Nor does it forget beauty. 
It cannot; beauty is the natural form of love. 
Love gives to all work and speech the loveliness 
which charms and allures men for ever and ever. 
The common is made divine by it; the unclean 
is cleansed by it; the lowly is transfigured by it ; 
the good is made more good, the virtues are 
glorified by it; it clothes life with garments woven 
of the light of Paradise ; and all the loveliness is 
‘permanent. Its presence enables all faithful work 
for humanity to be of undying beauty, usefulness, 
and influence. 

Could those who in all classes are working now 
for the help of men and women but take into their 
work the spirit of this chapter; how much more 
useful, how much more lovely, how much more 
permanent, their work would be! Where such 
work fails, it fails from want of kindly love, of self- 
forgetfulness. If we would. but remember, in our 
work, not to behave ourself unseemly, not to seek 
our own way, not to be easily provoked, to think 
no evil, to be long-suffering, to bear, believe, and 
hope the best always, O what a difference were 
there! What repels men and women in our work, 
especially in religious work, would die; what 
attracts them would live. 

And then, the natural wish man has that his 
work should continue will be fulfilled, for then the 
eternal beauty which for ever flows from eternal 
Love, would be in all we think and do and speak ; 
and, where there is beauty there is that attraction, 
that allurement which, as the moon the ocean, 
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lifts after it, to follow it, the tidal wave of humanity. 
And when we follow it, it awakes that passion to 
be at one with its power, and to produce it ourselves, 
which shapes itself into new creation of beauty 
from century to century, even into those far off 
years whose horizons make and unmake themselves 
for ever, as we move. Well, indeed, said Christ, 
when he thought of the act which concentrated 
all the Love of his life, and made the Cross the 
image of excelling beauty, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men to me.’ 

Who has love then, the love which filled the life 
of Jesus, has the greatest thing ; has, in the sphere 
\ of religion, God himself. It is no wonder, then, 
_ that St. Paul raised it above Faith and Hope, 
above all the virtues. They are contained in it ; 
and that which contains is greater than the con- 
tained. 

Faith ends in union with its object, and Hope 
ceases when that which is hoped for is attained ; 
but Love increases by union with that which is 
loved. There will come a time when we shall need 
no longer to believe in God, for we shall know him 
as he is; when we shall need no more to hope for 
him, for we shall be in his sight for ever ; but there 
never can be a time when we shall cease to love 
him, and to grow in our love. Then will know- 
ledge be full; knowledge of God, and the truths 
that are in God. For love is the true root of know- 
ledge, and step by step as love expands will the 
knowledge of truth expand. 

Then, too, will righteousness be full. Absolute 
freedom from all self-desire, absolute joy in giving 
and in blessing ; that, which is pure love, is perfect 
goodness, is God himself. To be at one with this. 
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absolute love is to be at one with righteousness. 

Therefore the Apostle was right when he said, 
“He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.’ Therefore Jesus, when he held per- 
fection before us as our aim, held it thus: ‘Be 
perfect in love, as your Father in heaven is perfect 
in it.” It was the one thing needful; every grain 
of goodness was contained in it. It embraced in 
its unity all the virtues of the moralists and all 
the holiness of the theologians. Therefore now, we 
have found a centre, to which from an infinite 
circumference all the various rays of spiritual 
thought and act converge, from which they all 
radiate. To this one essence we now refer all 
thought, all action, all belief, all our hopes, all our 
ideals, all morals, and at last God himself. We 
have found, then, in infinite variety, unity. Andto 
find unity, to have one centre, what a comfort ! 
What a blessing in this distracted world where the 
outward life, and the life within, are 


Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Fix the eyes of the soul upon it; bring all your 
being into unity with the central light, life, and 
certainty of eternal love. When we have com- 
prehended that, and I now put the same thought 
in another way, we save all the virtues and graces 
from that individualism which so often spoils them, 
or turns them away, even into their opponent vices. 
For faith often seeks her own, so does hope, so 
does truthfulness, honesty, fortitude, even patience, 
and then they fall from their high estate. They 
go forth from their possessor to do their work, but 
they often return to him, weighted by some selfish 
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thought and end in idleness. Their aspirations 
brood upon themselves within, and then they cease 
to take form without in behalf of others. Even 
the struggle to conquer sin wraps us up too much 
in ourselves. Even in our deepest prayer we live 
too much within our own desires. 

But love never seeks her own. Her very essence 
is to seek her aim beyond the circle of the spirit of 
him who feels her movement. In herself she never 
possesses her own desire. God, who is love always, 
is, to use words which can only approach the 
thought, for ever outside of what we call the self, 
has no self, as we conceive it. His incessant out- 
pouring makes the universe and keeps it living, 
and his incessant outpouring is love shaping itself 
into beauty. The whole of things and beings, save 
that which we make of evil by our selfishness, is 
comprehended in that truth and lives under its law. 
The greatest indeed is Love. 

These are words which often say but little to us, 
involved in so much that is opposed to love, un- 
accustomed, as we are, to view the things beyond 
the apparent. But we may draw near to their 
meaning, and see something of the truth they strive 
to express, when we watch the work of love in the 
daily, visible round of common life. This love, the 
practice of which is laid down in r Corinthians xiii, 
is seen in daily experience to be the most powerful, 
the most enduring, the most beautiful, and the 
most comprehensive of all the goods of mankind. 

' Who, in the end, conquers the hearts of all the 
household, and so that they rejoice to be conquered ?. 
It:is the man or woman who lives the charity of 
this noble chapter. 

Who becomes the leader who moves the world in 
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its progress towards the final good, who lives on, 
when others die, in art, literature, policy, govern- 
ment, and in society, not only in his own time, 
when indeed the lover of man is often despised or 
slain, for he clashes with the selfish powers, but 
from generation to generation alive for man in 
healing and saving impulse when he is dead, and 
gone to live in perfect love? It is he who has lived 
and died for the love of man, for love itself, seen 
as St. Paul saw him in this hour of inspiration. 
Lastly. Even in us, in our single lives, love is 
the final conqueror. When all things else decay, 
intelligence, the senses, the organs and _ their 
functions, the powers by which our personality 
impresses the world, love remains, if we have loved. — 
As we grow older, our vivid interest lessens in the 
things of earth. What seemed once of great im- 
portance, we see now to be of only transient 
moment. Opinions we maintained with prophetic 
vigour we know now to be impermanent. Theories 
of politics, doctrines of theology, matters which 
divided party from party, church from church, sect 
from sect, and all their prophecies, quarrels, 
battling discussions of science, each prophesying 
its own view of truth, through all of which we 
fought with fire, we see now do not belong to the 
realities of the universe. . They have passed away. 
Wealth, worldly repute, position, honours, am- 
bitions, which we once strove for with passion, we 
see now, not as things undesirable if justly won, 
but as things not worth the hundredth part of the 
care we gave tothem. Even the noblest things of 
earth seem but little in comparison with the nobler 
work and aspects of them to which we now look 
forward. They are but of the porch, and we are 
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going to enter their temple. Their earthly forms 
are passing now for us into their ideal forms, the 
substances of their shadows here. 

But the longer we live, the more we are sure that 
we have got hold, even on this fleeting earth, of 
reality, of the central truth of human life, of the 
foundation of the universe, of the divine spirit of 
all life and light, when we have learned to love, so 
as to live out of ourselves. ; 

On that love, which indeed is God in Christ, who 
was incarnate Love, we rest as death draws near ; 
and, as we rest, we know, and the knowledge of it 
is the depth of rest, that death is only the touch 
which opens to us a vaster world of love. And 
when we do not look at the future, but the present, 
at our home, our society, and the great world which 
though we are now apart from it, spins on around 
us, our musing on its troubles tells us this, that to. 
love and to be loved is the one thing needful for 
them, the one thing needful for us, that which, 
while we wait for death, is yet the power which is 
left to us, that which, in our silences, we are to 
grasp more and more firmly in the soul, hour by 
hour and day by day. When all the body is help- 
less, love abides; when the intelligence is gone, 
we see love still shining in the eyes of those we love. 
And I do not doubt that even then, in the very 
passing of physical and mental powers, love is 
deeper, stronger, in the secret spirit, than ever 
it has been before, nearer to the celestial love, a 
mighty power of eternal joy and truth when pro- 
phecy and knowledge have passed away, victorious 
when all else is conquered by decay. 

It is said that nothing can be done of work, even 
of duty, in old age. The answer is that we can 
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spread from ourselves a spirit in the days when we 
are old, and the spirit is the spirit of love. To live, 
in those quiet days, so as to instil into all who, 
around us, are fighting in the open battle of the 
world, the spirit of this lyric of St. Paul; so that 
all, who breathe our atmosphere of love, may 
feel, in their active life and work, love stealing in, 
with her angel face and soothing voice and eternal 
eyes, to calm, rebuke, console, and exalt; that 
as the glory and the joy of declining years, that is 
to do the highest work, and to fulfil the gravest 
duty of old age. 

There is no more beautiful story, nor any nearer 
to universal truth, than that of the last days of 
St. John, who had learnt that to warm like the sun 
was better than to be a son of thunder. It is told 
of him that, being very old, he was carried daily 
to the place where the brethren worshipped, and 
when asked to speak, said always, ‘ Little children, 
love one another.’ ‘Is there no more to say ?’ the 
disciples asked. And he answered, ‘ There is no 
more; if ye have love, it is enough.’ 
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For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance.—Matthew xii. 12. 


ANY would say, on reading this saying of 
Jesus, that it was quite simple, without 
difficulty, and needing little explanation. But its 
simplicity arises out of its universality as a law 
within its own sphere, and there is always a great 
deal to say about a law; and as to its difficulty, 
that arises from the need there is of clearing it 
from unfitting applications of it in spheres with 
which it has nothing to do; and of defining 
clearly the sphere in which alone it ought to be 
applied. 

It is plain, for example, that in the sphere of the 
material, it does not agree with facts. If we give 
money, or lands, or houses away, we do not get 
them back; and certainly not in the multiplied 
measure of which it speaks. On the contrary, we 
lose them and lose our power over them. As long 
as they were ours, we could make them breed more 
of their kind ; but to give them away is to lose the 
power to multiply them. There would be plenty 
of giving, if it were true in the material world that 
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capital, when given, was restored to us in good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together. 
But it is when capital is not given, but closely 
retained, that the good measure, in this outward 
world, is given back to us. Whenever a man has 
grossly multiplied his capital, it is more than pro- 
bable that he has never given it as it meant giving. 
He gave as much as he thought it was right to give ; 
doled out enough to satisfy social custom, but he 
has not been a real giver. 

In the material world, then, the test is not true. 
If it is true at all, it is true in the spiritual world. 
I do not mean in the world of religion only, but in 
the world of thought, the soul of emotion, love, 
imagination, intelligence, holiness, faith, aspiration, 
and conscience, in the world, that is, which has 
nothing to do with the senses, with appearances, 
with our outward life. In that world, the test is 
true, and it is only in that world that it applies. 
The things given are immaterial, and the things 
given back in threefold measure are also im- 
material. If we give love, it is love which is given 
to us in return. If we give imagination, it is 
imagination which men pour into our bosom from 
a brimming horn. That is the Law, as I call it, 
for it seems to me of universal application in the 
‘immaterial world. What we give, that very thing 
we get, in fuller measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together. 

Yet, there is another thing to say, in order to 
have the matter clear. We may give these 
spiritual things, and get none of them back be- 
cause the motive with which we give them is 
in the selfish world. Good statesmanship, exercised 
for an end of self-interest, benefits the State, but 
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its gift does not benefit the soul of the giver. Moral 
conduct practised for the sake of personal advan- 
tage or political power ; intelligence expended for 
the increase of wealth or-for the sake of position ; 
philanthropy in order to win the praise of society ; 
public gifts, however large, made for the sake of 
worldly honours ; imagination taught to toil for 
the sake of gold; high ideals and duties preached 
to the world for hidden motives that are mean or 
dishonourable ; these gifts are not in the realm 
of the spiritual, the immaterial, though they wear 
that aspect. 

It is audacity indeed to call them by the name 
of giving. They are getting—not giving. The 
spiritual is used in the service of the material. 
The wolf bears the sheep’s clothing. The rays of 
the sun are harnessed to the car of Plutus; the 
world, the flesh, and the devil call themselves God, 
that they may get their own way. 

But God is not mocked thereby, and in time even 
man finds persons out. Nor do they want the 
additional curse which falls on those who, by their 
mean use of noble things for covetous ends, lower 
in the eyes of humanity the conscience, the imag- 
ination, the intelligence, the law of holiness, and 
the law of love. Bitter as death, when they 
awaken to what they have done, will be the remorse 
of those who do this wicked work. Yes, the motive 
of giving must be as spiritual as the thing given, 
otherwise, the act does not receive the fruitful 
return of which it has spoken. 

The proper spiritual motive is love unfeigned, 
strong desire to give away the work of conscience, 
intelligence, imagination, holiness, or aspiration, 
for the sake of men, women, and children; with 
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willingness to lose that others may gain; with joy 
in the losing of that which others gain, with abso- 
lute frankness in the giving ; and with concealment 
of oneself as the giver. ‘Let not your left hand 
know,’ said Jesus, ‘ what your right hand doeth!’ 
To give thus is to get love given back to you, good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together. 
This is the spiritual motive of gifts, their driving 
wheel. If a man repent, for example, (and I take 
the illustration that I may make it more forcible 
from the case of anyone who has been gaining all 
his life for himself) if he repent, as well he may, of 
having amassed a huge capital, and wish to prove 
his repentance by giving at last, let him not make 
much of his giving it away, as many do, who wish 
the eyes of the whole world fixed upon their 
charities. Let his giving have the spiritual in it. 
Let it have, as it ought, some of the humility of the 
grace of penitence. Hide it from the eyes of the 
world, let no praise gather round it. It does not 
indeed deserve praise, save so far as repentance 
deserves praise ; and it is best for such repentance 
to have the praise of God alone, that praise which 
is felt as a warmth about the heart in the silence 
of the night. He has all his life been taking from 
others, using their minds and bodies for his own 
advantage. Let him be frank and passionate in 
his repentance. Let him call his giving ‘restitu- 
tion,’ for that it is, and that he should feel it to be. 
Let his pity and love be so deep that he would be 
ashamed to have his restoration praise(l by the 
world and called generosity. And if he be frank, 
and give in this way, desirous to have done for 
ever with getting and keeping, he will be for- 
given. He will feel that his wrong is made right, 
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that the way and joy of love is open to him again, 
and, so kindly are men, when men find love, they 
will, though he have done wrong to love for so long, 
measure back to him in good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, the love that he has 
given at last. 

But when and how can we attain this result 
of love ? That is a question which brings us face 
to face with another difficulty that besets, or limits, 
this law. It is not always the fact that those who 
give a great deal of love, or of any spiritual gift, 
receive it back again from men in doubled measure 
while they are alive on the earth. The very con- 
trary is generally, not always, the case. It seems 
often as if the law worked in such a fashion as to 
take away from us the very possibility of selfishness. 
The fact is that the good measure we get back is 
rarely given to us until we are dead. The ship we 
built and loaded with our best merchandise does not 
return to our harbour; the wine pressed from the 
vines we planted is not drunk by us. We have 
gone; other men take up the ship’s lading, and 
drink the wine. It seems hard, but why complain 
of that whichis. Take it kindly. One of the most 
useful conquests of self-desire which we can make 
in life, and the trouble of which we do conquer 
when we accept it gaily, is to be content with this 
part of the law. And well we may be content, for 
when we have learnt to say, ‘ It is all one to me who 
reaps what I have sown, provided the harvest is 
good food for man,’ we have won what is better 
than any personal reaping of that which we have 
sown. We have won the spirit which counts 
personal joy as nothing in comparison with the joy 
of mankind; and in that spirit is peace and 
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pleasure, such as no earthly ingathering of results 
- could bring to our inward life. And, in that 
spiritual peace and joy, is the great return for all 
we have done, good measure of that, pressed down, 
and shaken together. The whole soul is drenched 
with the dew of love’s eternal morning. 

So far then as the outward life is concerned, we 
rarely get the results of our giving ; but we do get 
them afterwards. Of all the lovers of the human 
race, Jesus was the greatest. Yet the measure of | 
love that he received from men in return, when 
he was alive, was not good measure. He was left 
all but alone when half his work was done. When 
it wasyall done, only one disciple stood beside his 
Cross. But the flood of love poured in upon him 
when he was gone. For nearly 2,000 years he has 
been loved better than any man has ever been— 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken together 
have men given into his bosom. As the master 
was, so are the servants. On the whole, if we love 
well, the world does not give us heaps of love in 
return, but chiefly indifference, and some win 
hatred and scorn. But as time moves on, when we 
are dead, we get even more than we have given. 
We are loved and well loved, and in the larger 
world, with Christ who on earth was not given 
good measure, we rejoice with him to know that 
we are loved. This is the final resolution of the 
final difficulty. 

You will observe that this supposes the contin- 
uance of consciousness. It seems built on the 
belief in the immortality of the individual. The 
love which is returned to him for his love is not only 
given when he is dead, it is supposed to be received 
by him. It is poured into his bosom, and he re- 
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joices in it now, and even more when he mrigeks 
those who have harvested his work after his death. 
‘ Those that sow,’ Christ said, ‘ and those that reap 
rejoice together.’ That was our Master’s: faith, 
and his law here laid down cannot be conceived, as 
he laid it down, unless we believe, with him, in 
immortality. He knew well that he would receive 
little here. If he believed what he said, he knew 
equally well that he would, in full consciousness 
of it, receive hereafter and rejoice in the love 
which men gave him, after his death, and give 
him now. 

Some say the love falls on unconscious dust, that 
the person who loves will have no knowledge in 
a life hereafter of the gratitude of man; of the 
infinite tenderness that like summer rain falls from 
generation to generation on his memory; of the 
beauty, peace, and grace that he has brought, 
alike to the joyful and the sorrowing ; of the aspira- 
tion he has kindled and supported. I have no 
quarrel with that view. Those who hold it, hold it, 
if they are true men, in sorrow, and would gladly 
change it, if they could. But it is a great happi- 
ness to think that Jesus did not hold it, and it isa 
greater happiness to believe the contrary for oneself; 
for the joy of the lover of men is not only in the 
giving of love. That joy is great, and should be 
enough for this life. But there is also another joy, 
and it is as natural and unselfish as the first. It is 
the joy of receiving love, of being loved, of the 
good measure of it, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether which men shall give into our bosom. Look 
for that ; think of it in your sorrow. It is no 
selfish desire. It is the greatest joy of lovers for 
ever and ever in our Father’s kingdom, that giving 
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and receiving shall be man and wife together, never 
to be sundered. 

This is the law, then. We get what we give in 
the spiritual world, and in a spiritual way. Love 
follows after love, and of that I have said enough. 
But the law is equally true in other matters which 
do not belong to sense. If with a pure motive we 
give the work of our intelligence to men, we get 
back intelligence from them. The work of the 
intellect is not like a barren woman. It gives 
birth to intellect in others. What we sow in this 
way flies forth into the world, and falling into 
others’ minds, springs up into an exceeding great 
harvest. We know our own debt to the past . 
intellects of the world. Others yet unborn will 
know their debt to us, even if we can be faithful 
only in a little. They will give us back intellect 
and her work, so that we may rejoice in the work 
we have enabled them to do long after we have 
died. We shall know of it in God, and the know- 
ledge will be our good measure, the meting to us 
of what we have meted to others. The intelligence 
we have awakened is our full reward for the in- 
telligence we gave away. The same things are 
true of imagination. Whatever of it we give, in 
book or picture, in song or building, or in the 
fairness of a gentle life which creates a garden for 
the hearts of men, we get back again in the imagina- 
tive power which all expressed imagination, done 
for love’s sake, awakens in other men and women; 
for there is an infinite reproductive life in the work 
of the pure imagination. Wherever it falls, it 
bids joy and love of beauty, and the desire of 
making them arise, and this result is the giving 
back to us of what we gave. 
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-So also with the work of the ennobled con- 
science. That which we do to embody truth, to 
make purity more dear to men, to make justice 
more clear and more prévailing, to set the wrong 
right, to make the good conduct of life the foremost 
aim of men, to establish good government and laws, 
by which noble happiness and noble leisure, and 
sweet peace and earnest work, and even-handed 
result of work, and the love of beauty and courtesy, 
may be rooted and grounded in the State, is given 
back to us in the growth and multiplying of these 
divine and ever youthful blessings among men. 
Men receive them, and produce them, and their 
production is our reward, We get what we give, 
get the joy of their increase and development. 

So also is it with holiness, with aspiration towards 
God, with the passion for God’s perfection. When. 
we have these sacred and beautiful powers, even in 
that smallness which belongs to erring men, we 
give them, of necessity, in having them. They 
pass outwards from us, and their power goes forth 
with them, the power of God himself. When they 
touch upon the spirits of men, they move them as 
the west wind moves the woodland in the spring. 
The naked trees of the heart bud forth ; the sodden 
grass is pushed away by the youthful spears of 
green ; through the fallen leaves a thousand sweet 
flowers spring to life; on every branch the birds 
of God are singing, there is within men a new-called 
world. Penitence, like rain, falls softly. God 
seems to the heart like the sun and the blue sky. 
There is that begun which will pass through the 
brightnesses of summer to the fullness of autumn, 
and through the winter of death to the eternal 
spring. 
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In the holiness, in the love of the Divine perfec- 
tion, which, even in our weakness, we have by 
God’s grace awakened in others, we get back 
again, in a happy measure what we have given. 
O fulfil this law of love. Give, and find the bless- 
ing of having given back to you what you have 
given—love for love, tenderness for tenderness, 
forgiveness for forgiveness, intellect for intellect, 
imagination for imagination, holiness for holiness, 
spiritual life in other men for the spiritual life 
within yourselves. Good measure, then, pressed 
down, and shaken together shall men give into 
your bosom, here and hereafter. 

That is the history of this law in its working 
outside of ourselves, where it clashes with the 
_ material side of things. But within ourselves it is 
not beset with difficulties which seem, as I have 
explained, to meet it in the world. In us, its 
working is quite simple and clear. We get back, 
in the realm of our spirit, and in good measure, 
whatever we give away ; not something else, but 
the very thing we have given. What we sow in the 
spirit, that very thing we reap. We give love, and 
our power of loving is deepened. The exercise of 
love strengthens and expands our love. We give 
away the truths that we possess, make them com- 
mon property, and our capacity for seeing and 
receiving new truths is multiplied. We give our 
sympathy and tenderness, and both grow within 
us to a fuller and wider river. We pour out into 
men what treasures of intellect and imagination 
we can, and our intellect and imagination knit 
themselves together into a closer, more productive 
and more vital union than we have known before. 
‘We make men understand and feel the beauty we 
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have comprehended and ‘loved, and our own per- 
ception of beauty is daily developed. We com- 
municate freely the ideas God has grown in our 
souls, and the high aspirations he has, enabled us 
to form, and as we give these away, new ideas from - 
him come streaming into us, new revelations 
bearing with them new aspirations, till our spirit, 
filled with the thoughts of God and thrilled with 
their emotions, rejoices like a child who, living in 
the woods, for the first time beholds the sea. 
Give, and it shall be given to you; no material 
things, but those spiritual powers of God’s charac- 
ter which are the glory of the inward life, the 
strength of the conscience, the complement of the 
intellect, and the food of the imagination. 

One thing more remains to say. We get back not 
only the spiritual gifts we bestow in exact measure. 
We get them back multiplied, good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together. In nature, 
the single corn of wheat produces fifty, sixty, even 
a hundredfold, and each of these when sown is 
multiplied accordingly.. It is much the same with 
the spiritual things we give away. They redouble 
themselves a hundredfold in us. That I have said. 
But also beyond us they are multiplied. The 
loving deed, the beautiful imagination, the clear 
duty plainly done, the true idea lived and died for, 
the noble aspiration for union with God and man, 
struck into poetic form, these, sown in the heart 
of humanity, multiply from generation to genera- 
tion ; and this, and the glory of it, is the good 
measure we receive. But the analogy is by no 
means perfect. In nature, the ‘too-many ’ perish, 
for the space and means of life are limited. But 
in the spiritual world, nothing which is faithfully 
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done, or divinely felt, perishes like the surplus 
seed or brood. There is always room, always food, 
for the noble things we give in love. There is no 
struggle for existence in their case. They possess 
a natural immortality, an endless reproductiveness, 
and the soul of humanity which receives them is as 
infinite as we try to conceive space to be. It takes. 
every seed of them into itself, and easily gives 
them room to multiply in a boundless variety. 
What God enables us thus to give, through love, 
to man, multiplies, when we are gone from earth, 
year after year, and will continue to send their 
impulse on, wave after wave, till the’ day of the 
great decision. It is our fruit, our harvest, good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over that men will give into our bosom. 
This is a truth which blesses our solitude, consoles 
our sorrows, enlarges our hopes, and carries us 
into the infinitudes of God. _ 

These are the direct fruits, the gifts we receive 
if we give ourselves away in love; and they are the 
blessing and part of the joy of life here, and of the 
life to come. To desire the life of love which pro- 
duces them is not selfish, as some say, but the 
most noble and unselfish desire of the soul. It is, 
in fact, the desire for the absolute loss of self in 
love; the desire for the perfect love of God. 
And, finally, these rewards, or rather fruits of 
giving, are not only unselfish to desire, but, based 
as they are on eternal law, are themselves eternal. 
No rust or moth corrupts them. No earthly power 
can give them, or take them away. They are 
independent of wealth; the very poorest can 
possess them and live in their joy. They are in 
the power of every class of men and women ; 
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_ they are as much the portion of the child as of 
the aged. .The slave may have them as fully as 
the king. They can live and multiply in every 
nation and clime, in every race-of man. No 
poverty, persecution, no cruel power, can taint 
their brightness or injure their nobility. Death 
itself is powerless before their life. They continue 
in the race of man, when he who gave them away 
has passed from earth, to do their consoling, 
exalting, kindling, and. expanding work. They 
continue in our lives when we have left this world 
behind. We take them with us to a fairer clime, 
to a more pellucid air in which we walk with God. 
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HUNGERING AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
mess; for they shall be filled.— Matthew v. 6. 


T has been said, and in attack, that Jesus was 
too ideal in his teaching, that his spirituality 
ought to have been balanced by a more practical 
morality ; that to love God and man was well 
enough, but what people really needed, was to be 
taught to obey the laws of morality. In dwelling 
so much on love, he neglects conduct. The vir- 
tues of the inner life are dwelt on excellently, but 
he insists but slightly on the outward virtues. 
This accusation, that he is indifferent to conduct, 
is not true. He clinched all the inward and ideal 
life of love on which he insisted by insisting as 
strongly that it should take shape in action, should 
pass from aspiration into work. If it did not, it 
was as insecure, as doomed to ruin as a house built 
upon the sand. Whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them not, will, when the storm 
of life falls heavy on him, fall, and great will be his 
fall. And the declaration is at the root of half 
his teaching, and of his life from end to end. 
Whence then arose the accusation ? It arose 
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from this, that Jesus did make the spiritual state 
of the heart the first thing, and the outward con- 
duct the second in importance. From the inward 
to the outward—that was his method ; whereas 
the method of the religion of his time, and of many 
a time since then, was to begin with the outward, 
and so to hope to change the inward. Jesus re- 
versed that order, and brought into his teaching 
of this spiritual law all the teaching of the prophets . 
of old, who, before him, had taught, against the 
priests, the same truth but not with the same 
power. He, like the formative genius that he was, 
made this truth into one of the mother-laws of the 
religious life. First life, then form. 
If we secure outward conformity to morality, 
we have done a good thing; but we have not 
secured its truth, certainty, or continuance, unless 
it proceed from an inward passion for goodness. It 
may wither away in the heat of trial; it may be 
a mere show for the sake of worldly advantage ; 
it may even be practised for a wicked motive. 
‘The root of life is not in the soul. But if we have 
secured the love of goodness in the inward man ; 
if the will, moved by this love, is set on righteous- 
nes;, and pursues it for its own sake, then the living 
root hidden in the ground of the heart, sends its 
immortal sap into all the branches, leaves and fruit 
of the outward life, and they cannot wither and die. 
Continuance is, then, of its very nature. And the 
continuance of goodness means growth in goodness, 
of which growth there never can be an end. For 
the deep passions of the heart are never satisfied, 
till they are in union with the infinite. 
_ When then, thought Christ, the whole inner man 
is filled with the love ‘of goodness, the doing of 
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goodness in the outward life is infallibly secure. 
Practical morality issues forth from it as certainly 
as a stream from a fount of water, deepest in the 
heart of the hills. 

This was the doctrine Jesus taught. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. Even here, when he 
is directly speaking of right conduct, he makes the 
necessity of its attainment to be a passionate long- 
ing of the heart. ‘ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled ’ with righteousness. 

First life, then form, first love of goodness, then 
conduct, said Christ. First form, then life, first law, 
then spirit, said the Jewish Church. If you have 
the love of God and man in your heart, said Christ, 
you are certain to do the works of the law. If you 
do the works of the law, said the Jewish Church, 
you will love God and man ; and the two formulas 
were doomed to battle. Christ would not surrender 
his to the Jewish Church, and the result was his 
death. But his death seemed the triumph of his 
truth, and the result was the overthrow of the 
Jewish Church. It fell, and great was the fall of it. 

Well, it was a truth worth dying for. It made 
religion personal. It made it free. It made it 
passionate and therefore poetic. It gave it wings 
and bid it soar and sing. It took from its shoulders 
the burden of the law, and made all law delightful 
to perform and keep, for men now loved to do that 
to which, before, the law had driven them like 
slaves. 

Then, too, it made religion democratic, and that 
is an element which has never left Christianity, in 
spite of the desperate efforts of kings to make it 
despotic. Then, too, when it made the inward love 
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of God the first thing, it took religion out of the 
hands of sects and priesthoods and castes, and made 
it the common property of the world. Its nation 
now was the human race. All who were born, by 
right of their human birth, had equal rights in it, and 
equal powers for it. Any man, it was plain, might 
love, might rejoice in God within, might send his 
soul up in prayer, might hate his sin, might be 
contrite of heart, might hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. One did not need to belong to any 
church or sect or caste, or to know priest or minis- 
ter, in order to have these feelings in his heart. 
The slave could have them as strongly as the king, 
the publican and sinner as keenly as the priest, 
the Pharisee, or the moralist. Nor, to have them 
was it necessary to possess learning, culture, or 
civilization. It was only necessary to love God 
and man with one’s whole heart. 

When Jesus did not see this heart-religion, this 
love of goodness for its own sake, deep and vital, 
in the highest priest or the Pharisee, ‘ this man is 
not of God,’ he said. When he did see it in the 
sinner the priest had cast out, in those whom the 
religious would call ‘lost,’ he said, with equal 
boldness, ‘These wretched men and women are 
of God. They are the children of the Kingdom.’ 
This was equivalent to a Revolution. And it 
made the greatest the world has seen. 

He looked round him and saw numbers* who 
claimed to be righteous, and whose claim was 
allowed by society without a question. But he 
bid them question themselves, and supplied them 
with the question: ‘ What are you hungering and 
thirsting for within? Answer that!’ And this 
is a question we may well ask ourselves at the 
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beginning of this year, and resolve to have a clear, 
answer to it. What is it which in our secret soul ’ 
we desire as a hungry man desires food > There 
is the test of the man! What is the dominant 
passion ? What is it which urges and drives the 
will ? What is it within, which, consciously or 
half-unconsciously, is at the root of our conduct 
of life ? ~) 

Is it power ? Is it to get your own way, no 
matter how ? Is it personal love alone, to win 
one on whom you have set your heart ? Is it 
wealth ; to fill your barns and to be obliged to 
build more to store your accumulations ? Is it 
revenge, to satisfy the thirst of hate ? Is it lust— 
to set to sleep the fury of the appetites ? Is it to 
make a name, to have the world say—well done ? 
Is it to make the beautiful ? Is it to enjoy the 
whole of life? Is it to know, to discover, to pierce 
the darkness ? 

What you desire passionately in each of these 
kinds, you get, you are filled with it. But when 
_ you are filled with these things, even when, like 
beauty or knowledge, they are good—are you 
blessed ? If you have attained power, you have 
only got that which cannot continue. It is at the 
mercy of disease ; it is subject to popular caprice ; 
without righteousness within, you are almost sure 
to use it badly, and it is blown to all the winds by 
death. There are these elements of unblessedness 
in it. Moreover, it depends on how you use it 
whether it is a blessing to yourself or others. The’ 
temptation to use it irresponsibly, for yourself 
alone, is great ; and when you yield to that temp- 
tation your power is accursed. 

It is then: a dependent blessedness, at the best, 
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which is linked to power. It depends on your 
having love and righteousness within, on the 
\ spiritual state of the heart. 
. Then, if you have accumulated wealth or many 
! goods, this may become a partial blessing to 
yourself and to other folk, if you concentrate 
your will on the distribution of this wealth. And 
such distribution is against the habit of your life, 
and you will need to dethrone the hunger for 
wealth, and to set up within the longing to give 
and bless the hunger and thirst for justice before 
your fullness of property can bring blessing to your 
soul. Moreover, if the fortune you have accumu- 
lated be a very great one, you must have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, damaged or used up 
hundreds of your fellow men. There is always 
that remorseful curse attached to accumulation, 
and it lies heavy on the soul when the soul awakens 
to the truth of things. And, again, even if you 
use wealth well, it is a terrible misfortune to have 
a great deal of it. It is a plague in your own life, © 
and a plague to others. Yes, we may truly say, 
‘humblest are they who hunger and thirst after 
4 wealth, for they shall be filled with it.’ 


hn es If, again, you hunger and thirst after revenge, 
(many oO 


r lust, or idleness, you will attain them, but when 
you attain them, are you blessed ? are you even 
happy ? Perhaps you think so, for a time. But 
the law, one example of which is laid down in the 
text, has then its universal way with you; and 
its fulfilment in you is a dreadful and miserable 
punishment. You are filled with that after which 
you have thirsted. When your revenge, or lust, 
or idleness :is satiated, you cannot, then, as you 
might wish, get rid of them. You are filled to 
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the brim with them, and terrible invaders they are 
of the soul, that increase and multiply, and ravish 
the life within of all its good, cling like leeches to 
your thoughts, corrupt your feeling, and leave 
their tainted trail on every imagination. Yes, we 
may truly say, ‘Cursed are they who hunger and 
thirst after revenge, for they are filled with re- 
venge. Accursed are they who hunger and thirst } 
after lust, for they are filled with lust.’ This _is” 
an awful and solemn law. Be 
If, on the contrary, it is no evil thing you have } L, 
desired and attained, but a noble thing, such as} | 
knowledge or the beautiful, you are in a high sense 
blessed, for you are filled with knowledge or beauty. 
But even these noble things are not, of themselves, 
the bringers of a continuous or a certain blessed- 
ness. Blessedness for you is not inherent in them. 
It is dependent on your having within you love of 
God and man, and righteousness, and on this, too, 
is dependent the continuance of the partial blessed- 
ness knowledge or beauty may give. Knowledge 
depends for the happiness it brings on whether it is 
righteously shaped into use, or whether its use is 
directed by love of mankind. It depends also on 
whether the man himself is greater than his know- 
ledge so that it does not master hjm, and becoming 
the only thing he cares for, leave everything in 
his nature, except his intellect, undeveloped. It 
depends still more on its not having the power to 
isolate him from his fellows. If it do that, then 
in the end, having lost human love for its sake, or 
pity, or the joy of life, or beauty, or even common 
morality, he sickens of it when it is too late to 
recover all that has been lost, and cries with 
Faust, ‘ No dog would longer live this life!’ No, 
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Cede is no absolute power of blessedness in know- 
ledge. : 
Pol ~ But, surely, we may say ‘ Blessed are those that 
J hunger and thirst after beauty, for they shall be 
filled with beauty!’ Yes, we may say that even 
more truly than we can say it of knowledge. 
Nevertheless, blessedness is not inherent in our 
possession of beauty! For, if being filled with 
beauty, we forget in its charm the love of man, 
then, forgetting to love, we lose the power of loving. 
And when we have lost love, the beauty we possess 
grows. cold, and becomes a curse to us, until, at 
last, we hate it. Or, having lost love, we find that 
we have lost also the essence of beauty, and what 
of it we had abandons us) 
C Or, if we link our-love of beauty to unrighteous- 
ness, the unrighteousness of life infuses into the 
beauty its own degradation ; and then to be filled 
with beauty which is stained, is misery. Or, if 
having the power to create beauty, we prostitute 
our power for the sake of the world, for wealth or 
power or social rank, beauty, indignant, flies away 
from us in full contempt. Yes, fullness of beauty, 
by itself, without love or righteousness, is not 
enough to secure our blessedness. 
_--~ The whole aspect of the question is changed when 
{ we come to the great spiritual essence of right- 
‘eousness: To hunger and thirst after it is the 
natural desire of men and women who are the 
creation of him who is absolute righteousness. 
The child naturally longs after his Father. His 
longing for sin is unnatural, for he is not the child 
of evil. His longing for goodness is at the very 
root of his being, for he is the child of God. I 
repeat these sayings because a great part of ortho- 
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dox theology is founded, and falsely founded, on 
an opposite view, that man is naturally a child 
of the devil. A view which was imported into 
Christianity from Paganism, and which Christ _) 
came to contradict and did contradict. = 
To reach righteousness is the absolute necessity ) 
of mankind. To pursue after it is his absolute 
duty. To be filled with it is his essential blessed- 
ness. That blessedness is to be at one with God 
the righteous Father who is blessed for ever in his 
righteousness. It is a blessedness which is con- 
tinuous, which is independent of all things else, 
which nothing in this world or the next can injure 
or take away, and which, attained, ennobles and / 
secures all other noble objects of desire. mone 
“I do not know,’ some say, ‘that it is an absolute 
necessity to have it. I get on well enough without 
it.’ Yes, that is actually felt by many persons ; 
for, as long as we hunger and thirst after things 
which contradict righteousness, or exclude it, we 
cannot learn its necessity. It takes a long time, 
often, before we are stripped clean of our false and 
vain desires, and are driven—for we must desire 
something, or cease to be men—into this natural 
and noble necessity of the soul. But it comes at 
last, here, or in the world to come. It must come. 
We are forced, at last, back to our origin. We 
find out the fallacy of all things, of all desires, when 
we cherish them apart from righteousness. We 
come, one day, as the Prodigal did among the 
swine, to our true self, and then, this deep, this 
indestructible passion of man arises and takes 
possession of the soul. A desire, intolerable till it 
is satisfied, drags at the roots of being. We hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. ‘I will arise,’ we. 
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ery, ‘and go to my Father, and will say to him: 
Father, I have sinned against thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. Make me as one of 
thy hired servants. Only, let me learn and do thy 
righteousness, be a sharer in thy goodness. Fill 
me with thy righteousness.’ And he answers us, 
not with reproof, not with conditions, not with 
reserves, not with unkind reproach, but with eager 
forgiveness, with a rush of joy and delight, with full 
reception, with all the natural love of a father to a 
child’: ‘ Rejoice with me, my son is found who was 
lost ; he was dead and is alive again!’ Every day, - 
then, brings more and more of righteousness, and 
more and more of blessedness. Then, as to the 
other noble desires of man, such as those for know- 
ledge and beauty, what of them, when righteous- 
ness is found; do they perish, are they less in- 
tense? Some say, ‘they lessen,’ some ‘they 
are neglected or destroyed.’ That is not true, 
and it is, moreover, nonsense. No high desire can 
cease to move in man; it may be beaten down by 
guilt, overwhelmed by base desires, imprisoned by 
worldly aims, drowned by passions, but in the 
darkest cell, at the bottom of the monstrous ocean 
of self-craving, at the back of despair, the high 
desires of man live on, immortal as the Divine spirit 
from whom they came. The desire of beauty and 
knowledge cannot be destroyed. Moreover, since 
they come from God, to cease to feel them would 
be to lose part of our life with God. But then we 
must feel them along with the desire for right- 
eousness. The desire for righteousness is the first 
desire, and till we satisfy it, we cannot rightly 
desire knowledge or beauty. When it is satisfied 
and gained, then we do not lose the other noble 
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desires. We only lose the evil which has attached 
itself to them—the selfishness, worldliness, isola- 
tion, pride, and want of love into which they tend 
to fall, and perhaps more than all, their transiency. 

But, when they are held in righteousness, sub- 
ordinated to goodness and love, no longer first as 
we once made them, but second ; they are not only 
twice as noble and active as they were, for the 
unique intensity of righteousness communicates 
itself to them, but the vast eternity and infinity 
of righteousness, by which the universe holds 
together, enters into them, and makes them 
immortal. Their gain is immense. Their loss 
is only the loss of that which spoils them, of their 
intemperance, their isolating power, their des- 
potism, their vanity and pride, their worldliness, 
and their transient elements. 

This, then, is the truest hunger and thirst of man. 
If you have begun to feel it, encourage it this year. 
The more you think of it, the more you pursue it, 
through action, day by day, the more the desire to 
righteousness will increase. By striving to obey 
the behests of righteousness, by searching for ways 
to fulfil its demands, the image of God’s right- 
eousness becomes more clear, more lovely, and more 
infinite in the variety of its forms, until, at last, 
the desire for it which was slight at first, is now the 
most impassioned longing of the soul. 

The trouble you gave to knowledge, the intensity 
of your work for it; the longing labour you gave 
to beauty so that you rested not day or night till 
you could enjoy it, or create it; the absorbing 
desire which, in the passion of love, filled all 
thought, all emotion, all work and life, so that you 
lived your whole being in another, and for another, 
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these are now, while they preserve their good, less 
in intensity than the hunger and thirst of the soul 
to be at one with righteousness, at one with the 
spirit of the universe, at one with God our Father. 

What we desire in this way, we are certain to 
attain. We shall be filled with righteousness. 
When we have attained it, or rather, what we have 
attained of it, for fullness of it is as yet far away, 
we are certain not to lose, for righteousness has 
immortal life. We are certain not to be weary of 
it, for righteousness has infinite beauty; certain 
to be blessed in it, for righteousness is the natural 
joy and delight of the soul, the natural peace and 
rest to which satiety is unknown. 

Yes, you will have your reward—your blessed- 
ness! ‘ Reward ? ’ some say, ‘ reward for fulfilling 
a natural desire, reward for following the right 
way! It is meanness of character which seeks. 
goodness for the sake of reward. Goodness is its 
own. reward.’ 

Well, who ever thought of any other reward ? 
It is that reward of which Jesus speaks. The 
seeker of righteousness is, he says, filled with 
righteousness. The reward is the natural fruit 
of what has been sown. Every seed of righteous- 
ness produces a harvest of itself, multiplied as the 
seed of corn, some thirty, some sixty, some a 
hundredfold, till we are filled with its fruitfulness. 
Jesus was not likely to offer material reward for 
spiritual effort. His reward is the increase of the 
spiritual power of the thing itself, after its own 
kind. Fullness of righteousness follows inevitably 
our hunger and thirst after righteousness, and the 
fullness of it is the reward, not less than you have 
sown, but more. This is Nature’s delightful way 
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with the fruits of the earth. It is God’s delightful 
‘way with the fruits of the soul. 

As to righteousness itself, its source of life is love. 
It is one of the forms of love, a Logos of Love. 
On that I cannot speak now, but remember there 
is no righteousness which is not held in love and 
ruled by love. With love, it is the eternal master 
of the universe and of man. The highest range of 
human nature is righteousness held in love. Recall 
that in this modern life, where power, wealth, and 
intellect are thought to be the first. Power dies of 
its own evils ; goodness disarms it. Overweening 
wealth has no place in that spiritual land where 
goodness is the only welfare. Knowledge is then 
gained by loving that which we desire to know. 
The one thing which is the source of true power, 
which is the true wealth, which is the ground of all 
true knowledge, in which beauty for ever breathes 
and burns is righteousness held in love. The 
righteousness of God, who is Love, is the centre of 
the universe. Hunger after it, thirst after it, and 
by the grace of God, to your infinite joy, you shall 
be filled with it. 
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VI 
THE SATISFACTION OF DESI 


Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again ; but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
‘give him shall never thirst.—John tv. 13, 14. 


T is a truism to say that man desires to pursue 
after that which will, he thinks, satisfy him. 
It is not so much a truism to say that he desires 
that satisfaction to be full. When he has a part 
of what he desires, he is not satisfied, he wants to. 
have it in its length and breadth and depth and 
height, to absorb it fully, and to be absorbed in it. 
As a thirsty land weeps for so long, so fat, and so 
overwhelming a rain that the very rock beneath 
the soil is penetrated, and the most sheltered nook 
becomes a sponge, so is it with man and the satis- 
faction he desires. 

This lies deep in our nature. It comes down to 
us from the animals, and it seems to go back even 
to the vegetable tribes. No plant is satisfied till 
it has burst into flower, or finished in fruit. A tree 
will send its roots, as if by scent, and by intelligent 
will, towards water at a long distance from it, 
searching, eagerly searching, till it find its satis- 
faction. These may be unconscious of their 
passion, but we are all conscious of our pursuit of 
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full satisfaction, and our intensity for its attain- 
ment. ‘Let me drink in all I want, and let the 
draught be so plentiful that I may be drenched 
with it, and then be lost in the joy of it, absorb and 
be absorbed.’ 

We are told that this lies deep in the selfishness 
of our nature. ‘ It is the mark,’ some say, ‘ of our 
innate sinfulness.’ But that is not an intelligent 
explanation, and not a true one. We may desire 
to be absorbed in a good and beautiful thing, and 
the root of that cannot be evil. It is stupid of 
those who disbelieve in immortality to say that 
the desire of fuller life is selfish, or the desire of 
being perfect in love. It is a noble, a good desire. 
To absorb life into every fragment of our nature ; 
_ to be life itself is entirely unselfish, for all life is the 

issue of love, and to desire absolute union with love 
cannot be selfish. That is the deepest desire of 
many, it is that which within us calls full satis- 
faction. All other desires are as nothing to our 
desire to get outside of and beyond oneself in 
love, to be so enraptured and filled with that which 
we love that there is no room in us for any thought 
of self at all! For that, and that alone, is perfect 
satisfaction. This is the great tenet, so simple 
that it lies at our feet waiting like a wayside flower 
to be plucked and worn, but so simple, too, that 
we despise it! It takes years and years to become 
conscious of it, to enter its narrow way, and find 
that its path leads to life. And indeed it seems as 
if we had to exhaust all the false forms it takes in 
us before we see the true thing itself. 

We strive to satisfy our desire, to be absorbed, to 
love ourselves, in many, many ways, at different 
times of life, in different circumstances. One after 
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another we exhaust them, and find ourselves as 
hungry and thirsty as before. ‘Whoso drinketh 
of these waters shall thirst again.” We desire full 
knowledge, or full beauty ; we want great wealth, 
or fame, or to be at the top of the tree. We crave 
for fullness. of love, or revenge, of truth or of hate. 
We pursue hotly this or that ideal. We want our 
own way and will, and to have it in good measure, 
running over into our hands. All these are bad 
forms or good forms, of a deeper desire still, 
which for the most part we do not recognize in life, 
the one central desire of man, the secret source of ° 
all desire, the desire not to gain, but to lose his self, 
to be so absorbed as to forget himself, as to lose 
all that he has hitherto called desires. And in 
that self-forgetful absorption of himself in that 
which is outside of, beyond himself, is man’s only 
true satisfaction, his only perfect joy, his only 
perfect life. 

. That is the truth, the central truth, to keep 
before you, loss of self-desire, in love of all beyond 
yourself, gain of all that lies beyond yourself 
through love of it, and rapturous life in that. This 
is the water that it gives us, a fountain springing 
up into everlasting life. Who drinks of it shall 
never thirst again. This is the quintessence of the 
doctrine of Jesus. It is practically the quint- 
essence of the doctrine of the great Eastern teacher, 
but he troubled it with irrelevant matter, on 
which I cannot speak now, I must keep to the 
matter in hand. 

It is commonly said, ‘ Absorb yourself in doing 
good to man. Hunger and thirst after the doing 
of your duty to the human race,’ and this is a right 
thing to say. 
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But I should like to put it differently. 

Hunger and thirst after loving desires for self, 
thoughts of self, feelings about yourself. Cease to . 
see, or to live in your own shadow. That is the 
first thing, and then, as sure as death, you will be 
able to absorb your life in man’s. You will then 
do, not only your duty, but more than your duty, 
to the human race. The loss of self means first 
love of the humanity beyond yourself, and secondly 
life in mankind, and that life of love raised, finally, 
into a kind of rapture. 

It is commonly said, “ Absorb yourself in the love 
of God; hunger and thirst after God, after right- 
eousness and truth and peace and union with 
them,’ and it is well said. 

But I should like to put it differently. ‘ Lose 
desires and cravings, thoughts and feelings about 
yourself, and then, as sure as life, you will be able 
to see God face to face, his righteousness, truth, 
and beauty, and, seeing them, for now you do see 
them, because you have learned to see yourself, 
you will be able to become at one with them, nay, 
you will be so ravished by the vision that for ever 
‘and ever you will be unable to cherish desires 
or thoughts only pertaining to yourself. Then 
absolute freedom, absolute satisfaction, absolute 
absorption in the divine and perfect are yours. 
The very root of your human nature has found its 
everlasting food. In your outward life you will 
see nothing but nature and man. Nature’s work, 
which is God’s ideas in form; man’s work, which is 
evolution towards God. In your inward life you 
will see nothing but God. Then comes union of 
both. And in that intimate union of the outward 
and inward life, which it then follows and which is 
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one of the ends of our existence, you will see with | 
a glorious fullness man in God, and God in man, 
nature in God and God in nature. 

We cannot hope for that complete absorption, 
that satisfaction here, but we can win our way 
towards it year by year. And as we draw nearer 
to it, finding more and more of life beyond ourself, 
we shall more and more believe in its complete 
fulfilment in a life to come. That glory of life lies’ 
before us. Not one single drift of the mist of self 
will then rise to dim our vision; not one desire, 
thought or feeling of our self will obscure the 
heaven of joy in which we shall live, enraptured 
with the things beyond our self-abiding in God, 
whose very definition is that he cannot think of 
himself at all. The life of self will be lost and all 
its desires. And instead of it, and now our own 
and in us, the vast life of humanity, the vaster life 
of the universe, the inconceivable life of God, in 
whom the whole universe of spirit, thought, and 
love, live, think, and love for ever ; one and all, in 
their ineffable glory, abide in us, are one with us, 
are our endless joy. Jesus wisely said—the water 
I shall give shall be in you a fountain springing up 
into everlasting life. 

This is the fresh fashion, or rather the unusual 
fashion, in which I put the ancient matter, and now 
I will expand it, bring it close to our human life. 

When we are young, if we have not been seized 
on by the foolish world of idle pleasure or stale 
convention, we are, in our secret soul, absorbed 
in ideal hopes and aims which we weave out of our 
own soul, and our circumstances. We think we 
may regenerate mankind, or at least overthrow 
some of the evils which distress mankind, and win, 
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in doing so, and here our self intrudes, the fame or 
wealth or high place. Then we are pushed into 
the great and tossing turmoil of human life. A 
thousand things cross our wishes. Often those- 
whom we wish to help will have none of us. Only 
too often our selfish aims, hidden below the ideal 
aims, choke our noble hopes. All, or nearly all, 
the inexperienced aspirations of youth break 
down. And then, unless we take to mere pleasure, 
or business, or ambition, we are liable to be ab- 
sorbed in our own failure. ‘It has all been no 
good,’ we cry, ‘ youth is a deceiver, the life of man 
a disappointment, goodness and love for which I 
strove a dream.’ So then, sullen with life, we lock 
ourselves up in our self, turning, like a chafer on a 
fire, round our own unhappy failure, till futilely 
absorbed in our wailing heart, we fly from the world 
to solitude, loading the wind with our reproaches, 
blaming God and blaming man. 

This is common enough. But God does not 
leave us alone. We are called out of our cave, and 
we hear, as the Prophet heard, a voice in the lonely 
place: ‘What doest thou here, Elijah ?’ And 
like Elijah, we state our mournful case, full of our- 
selves. Then God speaks home, and bids us break 
loose from ourselves! ‘ Bid good-bye,’ he cries, 
“to your own ideals, and find out where you can 
most humbly act, and in action discover what it is 
that I (and not you) desire for the human race. 
Do my will, not your own. There are thousands 
as good as you who are doing it silently and well. 
Do it along with them. Never mind your own 
cravings, seek no self-reputation. Give yourself 
away to the love of men, women, and children; live 
for the great causes and truths on which the pro- 
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gress of man depends. You have failed in what 
yourself conceived. The failure should teach you 
to begin again. Courage and love, faith in me and 
self-forgetfulness, these will lead you in the right 
way. And then, when you have given yourself to 
others you will be able to find me—the infinite 
Love. And in me the last shreds of self will shrivel 
as a scroll in flame. The essential life will glow 
within you like a sun.’ That is the full satisfac- 
tion of the nature God has given to us. This is 
one example—one case, that may occur to men. 

But it may happen that when this first dis- 
appointment comes we may not turn to despon- 
dency, or hide ourselves in our failure, but to busi- 
ness, to making our fortune, or to ambition, or to 
pleasure, and absorb our life in these pursuits. 
We give up life to the winning of the world, think- 
ing we shall fill the inward craving there. 

Indeed, these things are partly good. It is 
fitting to make life pleasurable, if the pleasure 
be pure. It is right that the business of the world 
should be done, and the country developed. It is 
not wrong to have ambitions, if they be lofty ones. 
But what is unfitting, not right, and a folly, is 
to do these things for ourselves alone, is to absorb 
our whole life in them to the forgetting of our 
main end, the losing of self in man and in God. 

For what is the end of business, of making a 
fortune, of work done night and day for our own 
sake, or only for our family, without one thought 
of what we owe to our fellow men, to the community 
of which we are a part, to the welfare of the whole 
State ? Many, too many, live that life. Their 
cry is the’ cry of the first murderer: ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’ 
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The end of that is that we want to keep that 
‘mine’ for ourselves; that we feel less and less 
inclined to give of our life to man, or for God; 
that we put aside everything which prevents or 
decreases our accumulation, and come at last to 
the voice of the rich man in the parable: ‘ What 
shall I do now ?_ I have no place to bestow all my 
fruits and my goods. I will pull down my barns 
and build greater. I will add field to field, and 
house to house, and then, having much goods laid 
up for many years, I will take my ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry, and satisfy my soul.’ Or, another 
cries, ‘I will not take my ease ; this work of mine 
now drives me like a goad. I cannot rest; I will 
go on working and piling up, and die in harness— 
my life, my love, my joy, my total satisfaction in 
the goods of earth, in filling my coffers to the brim, 
in breeding money from money, in living for that 
I shall lose in death.’ Eating, drinking, making 
‘merry, piling up land and gold! Is this the end 
of man ? Is this the satisfaction of one who was 
born to be a brother of his fellows, and a child of 
the Eternal God ? Even if there were no God at 
all, and if immortality be a figment of the brain, 
this is miserable, and earns the just condemnation 
after we are dead, of the human race. And if there 
be a God and immortal life, as well I know there 
are, it is the last extreme of folly. ‘ Fool,’ cries 
a great voice to us, ‘this night thy soul may be 
required of thee. Whose, then, shall be the 
things which thou hast piled together ?_ What hast 
thou left a legacy to man? What love is in thine 
heart ? What love hast thou attained from thy 
brother man ?’ 

' There is no answer, then, but silence. When, 
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naked and trembling, this wretched soul meets 
God face to face, what can it say to these dread 
questions ? How can it meet the eyes of the 
infinite Love, and the infinite Justice ? 

Oh, nothing then will be left but to begin all over 
again, to learn not to accumulate, not to gather 
for self, not to do business in which man is neg- 
lected and God ignored ; to learn to give, and love ; 
to root into and upturn all we have done, all the 
character we have made. Long, long and painful 
and terrible will be that work. To everything 
that we have been, God will be a consuming fire. 

- I pass by absorption in pleasure. Satiety ere 
long teaches us the woefulness of its error. But 
ambition, the last infirmity of noble minds, does 
seem, at least, to satisfy the desire of the soul to 
absorb itself, and to lose the pain of craving in the 
pleasure of self-forgetfulness. 

Many are our ambitions, small and great. But 
the essence of them all, when they are strong, is the 
exclusion of everything from the will which does 
not belong to the thing ambitioned ; so that, at 
the end, we are left with it alone, on an icy height, 
like the bold climber, who without one comrade, 
in his pride of climbing, reaches the silent peak. 

At first the sense of triumph seems to satisfy the 
soul. But, before long, the reality of loneliness 
daunts the satisfaction, and dismays the heart. 
Man is not with us in our hour of attainment. We 
have isolated ourselves from humanity. God is not 
with us. We have ignored him in our pride. A 
deep mist at our feet covers all the land below, 
and hides from us the plains and cities where our 
brothers live. A thicker mist above veils the 
whole heaven. Nor sun, nor stars are seen, no 
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voice breaks through the silence of the sky. God is 
lost to our eyes. Our lonely figure is our whole 
world. 

At the last the dreadful tension breaks. A great 
cry bursts from our heart. And, at the cry, the 
mist below rolls back. We see the houses and 
works of men. The toiling, suffering hive of the 
workers. The children of God whom we have left 
to themselves. We look and we know what we 
should have done. We understand at last, with 
what infinite regret, that there, to and fro among 
men, was our proper place, that there, and not 
in our ambition, we should have lost ourself, and 
found our true desire satisfied. But we chose the 
false, isolating form of that deep desire, and we have 
gained it, gained—that is—a double portion of 
self, a closer, bitterer craving, a tenfold dissatis- 
faction. Alas! a woeful companion, when the days 
grow dark, is this devouring wraith of ourselves, 
who clings to us and gnaws our heart. To be alone 
with ourself—God guard us from that dreadful fate ! 

We have looked on man in that hou, and known 
what we ought to have done. And now we look 
on God in this day of judgment. The mist opens 
above our solitude, and we can see God in his 
justice. Not there, poor souls, can we see his 
beauty, his love. But in seeing his justice, we 
know ourselves and our sin, and the hope of our 
salvation opens. For then, in that white unveil- 
ing light, we know how glorious is the righteous- 
ness of his love; we know at last the true desire 
and the true satisfaction of the soul; we feel how 
unspeakable would be our joy, if in this hour of 
judgment we might lose ourselves in him. A 
mighty revelation ! 
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‘But it is too late for this world. We die un- 
satisfied. We too know that we must begin all 
over again, that we must unlearn all our life, that 
on the ruins of the old character we must wearily 
build up a new character—find, find at last, the true 
absorption, joy in the love of others, loss of self 
in adoration of God. 

Then, again, we may in our desire to find full 
satisfaction, pursue after the realizing of the 
passions. Sometimes we are borne away by their 
evil extremes! Hate or revenge, fierce or dis- 
honourable love, jealousy, seize on us like a flood, 
and bear us on their torrent ; and while we are 
being hurried on, everything these passions do and 
claim seems right. But, like all evil things, they 
decay and die, their rush lessens and ceases, and 
we are left in the midst of the waste the flood has 
caused. The channel our passion took lies dry 
before us, and is strewn with the misery, sorrow, 
dishonour, and death our indulgence has wrought. 
We awaken to find that born to do good to man, 
and to live in God’s righteousness, we have done 
evil to man, and are living in damnation. Then, 
in the midst of the desert within, a stern, worn 
figure rises in the heart. Conscience, like John 
the Baptist, cries in the wilderness. ‘ What satis- 
faction, what fruit to fill the soul to overflowing, 
have you had in those things of which you are now 
ashamed?” The end of those things is death. 
Repent, and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
Build up a life which does no evil, and does do 
good to men. Build up a character within which 
worships pity and lovingkindness, truth, and 
uprightness, purity, and quiet, which worships 
God who is these powers. On that mighty stream 
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of love, deeper, stronger, than any flood of passion, 
you will be borne rejoicingly, lost to self, found in 
love. Nor will that stream ever lessen, ever be 
less strong. Full always to the brim, sweeping 
onwards everlastingly, borne by it you will be 
satisfied for ever. 

Even the better passions have their selfish 
absorption, and their dull satiety. We press a deep 
human love to our heart and sacrifice our life upon 
its altar. We sacrifice more than life to it, we often 
sacrifice our duty. We sacrifice to it the work we 
ought to do beyond our home for the great causes, 
for the satisfaction of mankind. Love has then 
been made into selfishness, and when it is, it falls 
and turns corrupt. Its romance is lost; its 
monotony begins. We thirst again, or we seclude 
ourselves from mankind in sorrow for the dead, 
and call it love. It*is not love, but selfishness. 
Love always expands, takes in more and more, is 
never satisfied with giving. But we give nothing 
except an infinite pity to ourselves. We nurse 
our sorrow till we see nothing else, and then it 
poisons our heart. That horse-leech sucks dry our 
breasts. There is no milk left to give to man. 

And one day, having made ourselves alone, we 
feel alone and cry out in the darkness we have made 
And a cry answers us, and in.a voice of judgment : 
“Where is thy brother ?’ and we cry back passion- 
ately, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper? What was 
man to me in my wild sorrow and despair? I. 
only kept one thing, kept my memory of what 
had been.’ But the only reply God gives, and 
man repeats, is again the stern demand: ‘ Where 
is thy brother ?/ The voice of the men and women 
you have neglected in your cruel grief, is in my 
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ears. Their blood and pain which you might have 
healed cries to me from the ground. Turn and 
repent. Lose yourself in help, in sympathy ; 
forget your grief for those you have lost, but not 
your love for them. Live for the living who need 
you, who are my children, and live for them in 
love for me, their Father and your Father, their 
Friend and yours.’ 

Oh, let selfish grief answer that appeal. It comes 
to save you from yourself. It comes indeed to 
save your love for those who have departed. For 
when you answer it, and only then, the dullness 
which had begun to fall upon your ancient love 
will pass away, the satiety of grief will die. You 
will love the dead a thousandfold more when you 
learn to love the living. And life, with all its 
eagerness and nobleness, will begin again for you. 
Here, also, in the case of the passions, loss of self 
through love is the centre of satisfaction—the 
answer to the immortality of divine desire. For 
when you love, you will be absorbed in that which 
is beyond yourself, and in that satisfaction there 
is no satiety. All your soul will be drenched with 
joy and peace. And you will see those you have 
loved and lost on earth rejoicing in your joy and 
peace, and in their own. You have passed out of 
yourself, and its grief, into union with their happi- 
ness, and into union with him who has made their 
happiness. And it is love of that beyond yourself 
which has done this great thing. 

Finally at every point on which we have touched 
the lesson and the truth are the same. All the 
ways to find satisfaction, to feel like a desert land 
penetrated to its heart with rain, which find their 
food within ourself, isolating us with our own 
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thoughts and feelings, fail, and will always fail, 
‘to satisfy the soul of man. It drinks their waters 
and it thirsts again. 

That deepest desire of all, to lose oneself, and 
its diseased consciousness, is only made more 
thirsty by our attempts to quench its thirst with 
drinking deep of the waters of those desires, which 
isolate us with ourself. 

It is surely time to find out that we have mis- 
taken the very essence of the soul, and to realize 
that we shall be only satisfied at last, absorbed 
in joy, when self-thought is driven out for ever. 
Then, we shall live at last in tmmeasurable life. 
For we shall live in the two illimitable things 
beyond ourselves of which we know—in the 
infinite life of God, and in the infinite life of man, 
made infinite by the dwelling of God in him. 

That is something worthy to have, to look for- 
ward to realize. For then the wondrous life of 
these two infinities, with all their mighty aims and 
joy and movement, the whole rushing of man’s 
‘passion and thought towards endless development, 
the whole streaming of God’s love and law, is ours 
to see and feel in man, and honour and adore 
in God. We are drenched to the very centre with 
life which we love with noble passion, and we can 
never think of ourselves again. 

In our little heart whole universes dwell and 
move and thrill. The infinite in us has found the 
infinite, the everlasting the everlasting, the stream 
the ocean, the spark the eternal fire whence it flew. 
The shadow of ourself which we thought so vainly 
to be life, is lost. We have found the substance of 
life in union with the life beyond ourselves, the 
life of nature, of man, and of God. 
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Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, 
believest thou? Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.—John 1. 50. =: 


HE writer of this Gospel brings together at the 
end of this introduction to his book several 
examples of the power of Jesus to awaken faith 
in him ; and of the nature of this faith, as a testi- 
mony to the power of him whom he conceived to 
be the eternal word in human nature. He tells 
of how Peter, Andrew, and Philip were called by 
Christ, and of the immediate answer that they gave 
to this call. And then he recalls a story, handed 
down in the memory of men, of the meeting 
between Jesus and a certain Nathanael, a young 
Jew of the cultivated class, eager, like so many 
others of the time, to find the Redeemer of Israel. 
The story has been called symbolic, or invented. 
like a parable, to illustrate one of the writer’s views. 
concerning the person of Jesus. I cannot see that 
there is any need for such a criticism. I believe 
the story not only to be true, but also a little 
period of pure history, bringing before us with 
delightful naturalness and clearness a real image 
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of the way in which Jesus found and secured a new 
disciple, and of the manner in which he penetrated 
at. once into the inmost nature of the men he 
claimed and retained as his friends. The writer 
had heard the simple tale, among many others of 
which we have no record. It suited his argument, 
and he inserted it. It has all the naiveté and the 
charm of fact. It is well worth our study. 

Philip had fallen under the spell of Jesus, and 
met his friend Nathanael, one of those he knew to 
be seeking for light and rest, longing for the salva- 
tion of Israel. ‘ We have found him,’ he cried, ‘ of 
‘whom Moses and the Law and the Prophets spoke, 
Jesus of Nazareth.’ And Nathanael answered, 
with all the foolish prejudice of one who thought 
that only from Jerusalem, not from a poor village, 
anyone who was great could come. ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?’ and thought, having 
‘said this, that he had settled the question. Argu- 
ment is lost on prejudice, and Philip, whose soul 
had been thrilled to its depth by the piercing power 
of Christ, and who knew the unsated restlessness 
in the heart of Nathanael, did not argue with his 
friends. He felt he would find an answer to all he 
desired, and the overthrow of his prejudice, when 
he saw the face of Jesus and heard his voice. 
‘Come and seé,’ he said; and as Nathanael drew 
near, Jesus turned to his followers and said, 
“ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile.’ But though the man was honest, sincere, 
clear as the moon, he had not got rid of the pre- 
judices of his education and his caste. The story 
told him by Philip went against everything he 
heard and read. That the Christ should come from 
Nazareth was all but incredible. 
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We feel inclined to blame him, but he was: 
young, and youth is, even more than age, the time 
of prejudice. Indeed, we do not lose prejudice 
in manhood and womanhood, when we ought to 
know better. Half the world is eager to cry— 
‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?’ 

There is no temper of mind so opposed to human 
progress. It keeps a large number in all the 
classes of society in that state of prolonged self- 
satisfaction, and closed intelligence which so much 
resembles, on one side, barbarism, and on another, 
infancy. These prejudiced people cannot open 
their mind to new ideas. They cannot see the 
good in things they are unaccustomed to, which jar 
upon them, which come from a class outside 
their class, from some unknown place or some: 
foreign country. It takes centuries, in the case of 
nations, to overcome these prejudices. It is only 
within the last few years that England has ceased 
to say, ‘Can any good thing come out of France ?” 
and what a loss and misfortune it has been! 

Among ourselves, one would think that what 
is called culture would be free from this evil, would 
have intelligence enough to get rid of it. But cul- 
ture is as great a sinner in this matter as the rudest 
ignorance. There are few things which blind a 
man so much as the extolling of what Arnold called 
Geist, if along with it there is any trace of the tem- 
per which says, ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’ and the temper is common in the 
isolated ranks of the Exquisites in learning, art, 
and literature. That is the reason so few among 
them make any lasting impression on the world. 

Less than that, but wretched enough, and a great 
obstacle in the way of social progress, is the ten- 
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dency of separate classes and professions to think 
that they have a monopoly of wisdom. It is 
curious to hear the lawyer scoff at the unpractical 
views which he thinks the clergy take of the world, 
and ask what common sense can come out of them ; 
it is curious to hear the scientific person or the 


artist talking of one another ; it is curious to listen « 


to the Tory’s opinion of the Liberal, or the Liberal’s 
judgment of the Tory ; to hear the socialist on the 
aristocracy; or the new-created peer on the 
socialist. It is amazing to hear the orthodox 
assuming that nothing good can come out of the 
ranks of the unbelievers, or the unbeliever arraying 
his arguments against a Christianity which he 
declares has nothing good to give now to the world. 
One might smile at all this, were it not so foolish, 
ignorant, and such a drag on progress. All of 
them make the mistake which in one direction tends 
to destroy charity, and in another to weaken in- 
telligence, the mistake of crying, ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?’ 

Get rid of that temper. Live outside of the 
conceit of caste, or culture, or professional custom. 
Clear your mind of prejudice, and you will find that 
you can find everywhere good things, good ideas, 
and new knowledge; and that the more you are 
capable of seeing good things in your Nazareths, 
the more power you will gain of distinguishing 
that which is really good from the bad, that which 
is really intelligent from the unintelligent. Your 
mind, your soul, will expand; your charity will 
increase. Good judgment will take the place of 
prejudice. . 

The temper of Nathanael’s first cry is the un- 
intelligent, the provincial temper, and in religious 
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life, the intolerant temper. The opposite temper 
which is ready to listen to a friend who says: 
‘Come and see,’ is the just temper in morals, the 
loving temper in religious life, and the wise temper 
in the realms of knowledge. It loses no chance of 
widening the horizons of the intellect and the soul ; 
of finding new guests for the inner life, of grasping 
new thoughts, and using new impulses. And out 
of this manifold experience it learns just judgment ; 
it loses prejudice. 

This temper of prejudice was one note of the 
commonplace, of a surface vulgarity, in the char- 
acter of Nathanael. There was another, and it 
was the desire of signs and wonders, existing in 
him side by side with his scepticism, of good be- 
yond his caste. In fact, within this unawakened 
man it was as it was with the Jewish nation then, 
and as it is with no small portion of the English 
people now. Face to face with the Jews who ran 
after the supernatural, were the Sadducees who 
would have nothing to do with it, to whom this 
world was the only real world, and the two met 
together in their rejection of Jesus. 

Steady credulity, and sturdy incredulity are two 
sides of the same shield, two extremes only too 
ready to marry one another. The difference of 
intellect between those who assert that there is no 
spiritual world and those who believe in it because 
of the manifestations of a spiritualistic séance, is 
often scarcely discernible. Nathanael would not 
believe in any new spiritual revelation because it 
came from Nazareth, but he was quite ready to 
believe in Jesus when he thought he had worked a 
miracle ; and those in English society who are like 
him in a scepticism, which dissolves into faith when 
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a table dances and raps out the name of the dead, 
are more numerous than I like to think of. It was 
a condition of soul that Jesus contended against 
all his life long, a condition as truly unspiritual as 
it is truly unintellectual. 

But, after all, these characteristics of Nathanael, 
prejudice and the desire of miracles, belonged to 
his education and his class. They did not belong to 
the depths of his character. They lay on the sur- 
face, and when he was touched home, they were 
shaken off, almost in a moment. For the root of 
his character was single-minded love of truth, and 
a childlike instinct for it. He was without guile. 
Being of the truth, he knew the truth when he saw 
it. Once face to face with Jesus, he laid his whole 
life in his Master’s hands, immediately. 

That he did this with swift impetuosity, with a 
sudden reversal of his previous opinions, flinging 
his whole past behind him without a pause, proves 
that he was young. It proves also that he was 
one of those who, in that time of religious excite- 
ment, like Nicodemus, was searching for a more 
spiritual life, a truer place, than the priests and 
Pharisees could give him. He had come to that 
point to which so many thousands have come in 
the history ‘of the past, to which many thousands 
are daily coming now, when the early framework 
of our spiritual feelings will no longer fit them, but 
is broken away by the expansion of the soul. It 
is then that some mystic flash from books, or men, 
or nature, awakens us, or some event which 
changes, by troukle or joy, the course of life ; 
and we stretch out our arms in the darkness 
towards a higher, a more serious life. We can no 
longer then depend on others, or on outward 
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authority for our faith. We desire and claim to 
realize our own religious personality. We feel we 
must find our own answer to the problems of life. 
Then, we detach ourselves from home, from the 
teachers we know, and swim forth alone into the 
ocean of life, where are the storms, and the mists 
which rise and fall. And there, a hundred new 
questions beset our lonely soul. We scarcely know 
what is the matter with us, and we do not know 
whither we are going. Doubts, thoughts, impulses, 
aspirations, fanciful ideals, dreams of different 
kinds of life which we may lead, come rushing one 
after another, huddling and confused, upon us. 
We seek solitary places, like Nathanael under his 
fig tree, in which to think, and we cannot think 
when we are in them; we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves, and yet we admire ourselves; we are 
sure we are right in some opinion, and the next 
moment we are sure we are wrong; we wish to go 
on, and insurmountable barriers seem in our way ; 
we wish to rest, and we are hurried on by an 
irresistible power. No knowledge, no clearness, 
no peace. 

What is it all? It is the spring-tide of individual 
life in its first coming, and in the coming of it 
comes God our Father! It is he who is speaking 
indirectly to us, he who is disturbing us, he who 
has driven in upon us the mighty thoughts of 
eternity and of personal responsibility, of one who 
is eternal, and to whom we are responsible ; who 
cries to us: ‘ You are loosened from your earthly 
father and your home, find now in me your Father,. 
in me your home.’ 

When, therefore, as may happen, you see your 
children in this state, involved in the problems. 
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of faith, deaf to your teaching, striving to realize 
themselves, beware lest you interfere too much, 
lest you overstrain parental authority, lest you 
drive them out of partial silence into total silence 
by denunciations of their opinions ; out of desire 
of loneliness into complete isolation from you ; 
out of the fluent condition of thought which is so 
natural in the young, into that fatal rigidity which 
fixes itself into the sense of their being a martyr 
for their views. Otherwise you may lose all true 
communion with your children. 

Want of reverence for the distinct personality of 
your children, the attempt to force them into your 
pattern of mind or spirit, is one of the worst mis- 
takes that parents make, and its results are almost 
irreparable. Oh, remember that there comes a 
time when your children are alone with God, and 
with themselves. Respect that time. Direct in- 
directly, sympathize with, encourage, your children 
then ; claim no authority over their thoughts or 
their spirit ; discuss freely and on an equal level 
all their views; let them feel that they are free, 
free to differ with you, to be open with you, to 
choose their own way to God. There are only two 
things of real importance, and those two things 
you will then gain—the steadfast love of your 
children, and their guilelessness with you. They 
will be freed from concealment, from hypocrisy, 
from fear of you, as open and frank as the day ; 
guileless, like Nathanael. It may have been in an 
hour when this kind of passionate and changing 
thought had concentrated, that Jesus, as he 
passed by, saw Nathanael standing under the 
fig tree wrapped in meditation ; and when Jesus 
said that he had seen him there, there must have 
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been that in the Master’s countenance which made 
Nathanael feel that he was known, that this was 
One who saw into his secret struggle, and his secret 
thought. And this amazed Nathanael. It seemed 
to him, with his youthful expectation of the super- 
natural, that Jesus recognized, by a miraculous 
power, what he was within. 

It was no miracle ; but Christ did not turn away 
from the young man because he had mistaken him 
for a miracle-worker, because he could not as yet 
understand how the love and sympathy of Jesus 
made clear to him the hearts of men. He did not 
attack Nathanael’s error, nor startle his young 
desire, nor chill it by a staid rebuke. On the con- 
trary, he made Nathanael feel by a mysterious 
saying, enough to set part of his heart at rest, but 
also enough to open out a world of new thought 
and aspiration, that faith in him, based on outward 
signs and not on spiritual conviction of the truth 
he taught, on mere impulse and emotion, and not 
on living a life of love, was a faith worth little at 
first, and certain afterwards to pass away when 
the outward ‘sign was discontinued, or the emotion 
exhausted. 

He was to see a greater thing than this apparently 
supernatural insight of Christ. He was to feel 
the very life of Christ within him, urging and 
quickening ; he was to gain that deep and active 
faith which asks neither for signs without nor 
within, neither for miracles nor for excited states 
of feeling, but which knows for evermore the stead- 
fast reality of that it trusts ; which sees the truths 
of God directly and abides in them as in a fortress 
against the storms of life ; which arises from within 
and does not wait for a sammons from without, 
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which needs no replenishing from without, but 
has its eternal source within in the indwelling of 
the spirit of Christ. This is one of the ‘ greater 
things ’ Nathanael was to see, and a great thing 
it is! No strange events of sorrow or joy, no 
trials, no doubts disturb for long the faith of one 
who is conscious through Christ of God’s presence 
in his soul. He feels, at the root of his inner life, 
however hard he may be pressed by circumstance, 
that God is always right and always love. And 
to him peace is no dream, strength no desire, 
ultimate holiness and immortal life no mere hope 
but a divine certainty. He lives day by day in 
_ and by these powers of the soul. 

It was that, within himself, which Nathanael 
saw hereafter, when he had fully known his master, 
and he saw it repeated in a host of men and women. 
That was the true sign, the true wonder, and it 
has been wrought on the soul of mankind through 
the centuries, and is being wrought to-day. 

But it was not only in the inward life that 
Nathanael was to see greater things. He was to 
behold that which was above all miracles, which 
speaks more convincingly of God and humanity 
than a thousand spirits could speak could they 
rise from the dead. He was to see the righteous, 
loving, faithful, ardent life of Jesus, to hear his 
divine doctrine, to see him die for the truths of 
God’s fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, and the 
eternal life of Love. This was the true super- 
natural, the real wonder and sign. And, in truth, 
it was not supernatural in the sense Nathanael 
then conceived the supernatural. That life of 
Christ was the true, the natural life of man, and 
he came to tell us that wonderful truth. It is the 
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wonderful truth that God and man are’ one, are 
naturally bound together, that God is in man and 
man in God; that our human nature is divine, 
and the divine nature human. Of all the truths 
the life of Jesus has revealed to us, that is the most 
original, and the most blessed. 

In symbolic words, all the more thought-creating 
from their symbolism, all the more easy to remem- 
ber for their allusion to the ancient story of Jacob’s 
dream, Jesus said this to Nathanael; and though 
Nathanael could not understand them then, he 
would find out their meaning afterwards. ‘ Here- 
after thou shalt see heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of Man.’ 

The time came, when he saw, looking back in 
after years as an old man, on all the history of the 
Church of Christ, that in the revelation Jesus made, 
all humanity was glorified. Heaven was opened 
on the soul of mankind, too long left to struggle 
upwards in a dim twilight towards ultimate 
truth. Nowcamethedawn. The sunrise, breaking 
through the storm and cloud of night, transfigures 
the grey landscape ; waters and woodland, plain - 
and hill, and the sullen sea, glow out of gloom 
into colour, brightness and loveliness. The darkest 
recesses of forest and mountain open out into 
unexpected beauty. The common things of earth 
are ennobled in the royalty of light. It was thus 
with the landscape of human nature in the heavenly 
radiance which the doctrine and the life of Jesus 
poured upon it. It was transfigured. For the 
main purpose of Christ’s teaching is not only to 
save us from sin, to bring peace to the conscience, 
to set us free from self, not only redemption, but 
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also to sanctify and ennoble us, to develop into 
excellence all the powers of our being by its light 
and life, to bring into radiance and beauty the 
common things of life, so that every kind of life 
may be full of joy; to change the commonplace 
into the divine by love; to show us the good in 
the darkness, and to, disperse the darkness. by the 
good ; to illuminate our life by the consciousness 
of eternal life; to penetrate our souls with divine 
warmth and aspiration, so that active work in 
the world is a glad necessity ; to fill our hearts 
with the splendour of the belief that we, and all 
men and women, are by nature and right sons and 
daughters of the Lord God Almighty, and are to 
be wrought from darkness to.glory, and from glory 
to glory, into the likeness of our Father. Heaven 
was opened on human nature in these truths of 
‘Christ, and Nathanael saw this greater thing. 
The same idea is more fully expanded in the 
rest of the words: ‘Thou shalt see the messengers 
of God ascending and descending on the Son of 
Man.’ What does that mean? It means that all 
the heavenly truths of God descended, like angel 
messengers, to man in Jesus Christ; and that all 
that is of the Spirit of God in the soul of man was 
taught by him to realize its kinship to God, and 
ascended like angel messengers, through belief 
in what Christ taught, to establish its union with 
its source in God. Others—a noble fellowship of 
prophets of all nations, had brought God to man, 
but, through the messages Jesus brought of his 
Father’s character, a better, nearer, dearer, ten- 
derer, more human knowledge of our Father 
descended to abide with us for ever.. We lose 
nothing and we gain mich. We lose nothing of 
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the grandeur and dignity of the conceptions of the 
older religions. God in Christ is still impeccable 
justice, still the High and Holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity, still the perfect Righteousness, still the 
Lord God Omnipotent, the Invisible, the One 
universal Spirit, in whom all things are, and are 
at one. But now we know, as the ancients did 
not know, that he is human as well as divine, 
touched with our feelings, a companion of our 
intelligence, love, and fidelity, who can sympathize 
with our joy and sorrow, ours for ever, our Father, 
our beloved home, our daily life, our endless light, 
our Redeemer, Sanctifier, Perfecter, and Indweller. 
These are the angel truths that have descended 
to us upon the Son of Man. 

Lastly, the other side is no less true. All that 
was. divine in the human spirit, in humanity, 
learnt, at last, that it was divine, that its source 
was God, through the teaching of Jesus, and in him 
ascended to God. It was a wonderful and blessed 
revelation for the world of man when an authorita- 
tive voice declared that all the noble impulses, 
the deep emotions, the high imaginations, all 
the acts that saved through love, all the sacrifices 
by which great human causes were victorious, all 
the truth, justice, pity, and purity of man were 
absolutely, in their source, divine, might ascend to 
their fountain head in God, and claim their union 
with him. For this was the sorrow that weighed 
heaviest on man, that he was not sure, since ‘these 
divine things in him so easily slipped away into 
undivine things, since their efforts were so broken, 
since it seemed so impossible to bring them to 
perfection, that they were really divine, that they 
made him akin to God. 
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» Christ took that sorrow away. ‘Your nature is 
divine,’ he said. I and my Father are one, and I 
am aman like you. You and your Father are one 
in me. In union with my humanity, all these 
powers in you will run like angel messengers up to 
God. They come from him, and they will return 
to him, and in returning’ they will be perfected. 
There is not one impulse of goodness in man, not 
one act of love, not one sacrifice for truth, not 
one ideal of righteousness, not one cry of sweet 
compassion, not one high imagination of beauty, 
not one aspiration towards perfect knowledge, 
truth, and light, not one solitary longing for the 
intensity of life in love, which shall not rise unto 
God and be realized in him. Let them mount now 
like angels, like messengers, to God. They will 
find in him their Home. 

This was a working hope and faith; a new force 
born in the soul of mankind; a greater thing, 
indeed, than all miracles and signs. It acted at 
once. No one can tell the mighty impulse given 
by Jesus to the progress of humanity, when men 
came to know and believe that all that they have 
felt to be divine in them was in reality divine ; 
was destined not to die but to live, and more 
abundantly to live for ever; was not to struggle 
hopelessly here and perish unfulfilled, but to win 
its victory and reach its perfect attainment in 
God from whom it came. 

Life was then made worth living. Right, love, 
truth, and purity were no longer accidents of our 
nature, but eternal essences of it; and they took 
then a hundredfold development in action. It 
became easy to die for these things, for one died 
only to live in them more fully. And all life, in- 
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ward and outward, while it kept closely to its work 
in this world, ran upwards now incessantly on the 
celestial way that Jesus made as the Son of Man, 
like a troop of angels, to the Father of whom and, 
in whom it lived. 

This was the last of the greater things Nathanael 
saw; and we may see it, if we will, in ourselves 
and in mankind. 
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THE CHURCH AT THESSALONICA 


The First Epistle to the Tpessnlomans, 

tae Epistle, which is the first written by St. 

Paul, has not only the interest which the first- 
recorded writing of any great man possesses, but 
also an interest founded on contrast. It is, com- 
pared with the Epistles to the Galatians and. 
Romans, quiet and tentative, and devoid of any 
systematic doctrinal teaching. It is plain that 
he had not taken up his special turn, nor, which is 
much the same thing, had not as yet set himself 
into opposition to the judaizing teachers, who 
exalted the law at the expense of the Gospel, and 
who wished to enslave to ceremonies and vetoes 
the free spirit of Christianity. This Epistle, then, 
is not alive as some others with a keen and clear 
personality, or with the swift enthusiasm which 
indignation and love together stirred in him when 
he wrote to his beloved churches in Galatia. It is 
tender, affectionate, but not on fire. 

Compared also with the still later Epistles, when 
he drew nigh to his departure, it makes clear the 
growth of St. Paul’s Christian experience. In it 
he looks forward to the coming of Christ in the air 
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while he is yet alive. Inthe second Epistle he pro- 
tracts that coming. There will be a falling away, 
first, of the believers. The fold of Christ will be 
purged. In the later Epistles this hope has 
vanished. It is not Christ’s coming he looks for, 
but his own departure to Christ ; and with that 
there is naturally combined the complete dying 
away of any faith in a material kingdom, and the 
thought of a spiritual one alone—of Jesus throned 
in love in the hearts of men. 

Nor are we ourselves so far apart from this 
experience, though it comes to us in another shape. 
When first, thrilled with new hopes, we begin to 
have a real faith in God, it seems as if all sin in us 
would be immediately overthrown, and that a 
pure kingdom of righteousness in us would at once 
be attained. But the hope is not fulfilled, and 
the kingdom is not gained in this quick fashion. 
Many a failure, many a disappointment teach us 
that when we expect to win goodness without: 
striving, without long labour, we are asking a 
miracle, asking what is outside of the ordinary law 
of nature. Then we are content to wait and work, 
and we transfer our full realization of the kingdom 
within, of perfect peace and joy, from earth to 
heaven. Our ambition is not to be angels on earth, 
but to be able to say at the end, like the Apostle : 
‘T have fought the good fight, I have kept the 
faith, henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of life. It is a humbler desire; it is according 
to law; it keeps us close to work and striving upon 
earth; though it looks to heaven, it binds us up 
with the earth and man till our time comes, and 
when we are worn and unhappy, as in the trouble 
of the world we must be at times, we can comfort 
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ourselves by thinking—and the thought is true— 
that the very slowness of our growth, like that of 
_all humanity, predicts a grander close, a fuller 
perfectness, than we dare to expect, but which 
we dare at times to prophesy. 
_ This is what I have to say in introduction, and 
now I pass into the reasons St. Paul had for writing 
this Epistle. The first was to encourage and praise 
the Thessalonians for their faith. Indeed, they 
needed encouragement, and for much the same 
reasons, so constant are the circumstances of 
human nature, as we need it to-day in London. 
Thessalonica was, like our city, a rich commercial 
town. It shared, with Corinth and Ephesus, the 
trade of the A®gean and the East. A passion for 
~wealth filled its citizens, and with wealth, and a 
greater carelessness than even we possess for the 
poor, luxury, and its child immorality, came and . 
dwelt in the hearts of men and women. Every- 
where, the little circle of the Christian Church was 
surrounded by the temptations of an evil society. 
It was not easy, as it is not here in London, to live 
apart from all this, and to bear quietly the Cross 
of Christ, amid the carelessness, indifference, and 
ridicule of the world. Men needed encouragement 
then, and they need it now. 

Again, it was a city full of great learning, though 
not so full as Corinth. All the upper classes, at 
this time, just as they do in London, played at 
being philosophers, and thought that argument, and 
not love, arrived at truth. To argue was easy, to 
love was hard, and they chose the easy path. 
Not able, because everything to be believed or 
done was seen from so many sides, to hold any one 
conclusion clearly, they had no heart for any work ; 
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and the greater part of comfortable society was 
idle in consequence. This habit of disputing about 
truths instead of attempting to live out as much 
as they knew of them, this idleness arising from 
their tenacious scepticism, crept down into the 
_poorer classes, and we see its result in the theories 
and doubts, and sloth, and busybodiness of the 
. Christian converts. In that atmosphere of idle 
speculation the Christians fell into perverse dis- 
putings about the state of the dead and the time 
of Christ’s coming. It was this the Epistle was 
‘written to combat. It was not only an Epistle of 
encouragement, it was also an Epistle of warning. 

Moreover, the little Church was young in the 
faith. They were like new recruits in the army 
of Christ ; no veterans were there, nor had they 
veterans to lead them. And there was a whole 
class of Jews, and of turbulent Gentiles ready to 
join in any riot, who persecuted the little band. 
* You have received,’ St. Paul says, ‘ the word in 
much affliction.’ For this also they needed en- 
couragement and sympathy. ‘For this cause,’ 
lest they should be faithless because of tribulation— 
‘for this cause,’ he cries, ‘ when I could no longer 
forbear, I sent to know your faith, lest by any 
means the tempter had tempted you, and our 
labour been in vain,’ 

It was in the shape of praise that he gave them 
encouragement, for just praise lightens and cheers 
the heart. The very animals, the dog and horse, 
do their work better when they are praised, but 
there are plenty of stupid folk who deny to men 
and women what they give to animals. ‘ Praise is 
bad,’ they say, ‘it tends to make men weak or 
vain.’ And so, they use a carping criticism which 
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is for the most part impertinence, and which, 
indeed, weakens the weak, and makes vain the 
strong. 

But this rough, original blame is easy to give, 
and praise, just praise, is difficult, and the world is 
lazy. The real root of all the carping, and abuse, 
and sneering which you see in the papers and hear 
in society about books, and pictures, and work, 
is nothing but sloth of body and mind. 

But St. Paul, being a worker himself, understood. 
what folk, who were hard pressed, wanted, and he 
gave them praise ; and then, when he had praised 
them, then, and not till then, he spoke of their 
faults. It is a simple method and a just one. 
But, then, it needs carefulness and trouble, and 
getting to the bottom of things. 

I used to think in old days that it was best not 
to give praise to anyone for their natural gifts, 
or for the natural virtues of character, but I have 
changed my opinion. I do not see that if a piece 
of work is beautifully done, or an action beautiful 
because of its noble virtue, that we should not say 
so, though the man may have found it easy. 
It is always good to call the beautiful, beautiful, 
and the good, good. The foolish thing is to call 
attention to what is ugly or bad; and if praise is 
justly given to a natural gift, the man who has it 
is inspired to train it nobly and to increase its 
powers, and that a genius should be encouraged 
by praise to perfect his gift is a good done to all 
mankind. 

Nevertheless praise, and even fuller praise, is due 
to those who, ungifted, are toiling uphill to acquire 
that which talent attains at once; to those who, 
like the Thessalonians, face to face with great temp- 
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tations and hardness, are striving to be true to 
God and man; to those who, with little natural 
virtues, are endeavouring with agony to subdue 
their vices and rise into the spiritual life. To 
these give eager, fresh, and unstinted praise. I 
do not think that, in this sorrowful and troubled 
world we give half enough of praise. Why, we 
are taught that God likes it—why should we not 
then give it to man when he has deserved it ? 
There are those who even pride themselves on their 
reticence of praise, or who, with amazing ignor- 
ance of human nature, think that the recipient 
will not like it. And they—and many of us— 
meet the young and eager, and the old and des- 
ponding with the same chill reserve. We do not 
let our hearts go—we never say, ‘ Well done!’ 
And the result is that we damp the enthusiasm 
of the young soldier of Christ and man, and lessen 
the good he may do the world ; and we leave the 
Christian veteran, wearied with the long march 
and battle, to sob out his life in the dusty highway, 
when one word of brotherly praise might have been 
for him a spirit of brightness and hope, a radiance 
round his death. 

It is want of sympathy, of putting oneself into 
the place of others, and of feeling what they feel, 
which makes us unable to praise wisely. Did we 
see all the trouble and all the effort, we could not 
refrain from encouragement. But we are too much 
wrapped up in ourselves, and in wondering why 
we are not praised, to give to others the sym- 
pathetic encouragement so many need. 

If ever there was a creature who was frank and 
delightful in his sympathy, it was St. Paul. ‘ What 
is my hope,’ he cries to his Thessalonian flock, ‘my 
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joy, my crown of glory? Ye are my hope, my 
joy, my glory, in the presence of our Lord Jesus. 
In fear for you, I had, as it were, a sentence of 
death in myself, but now at the good news that ye 
stand fast in the Lord, I live again. What thanks 
can I render to God for this joy ?’. That is quite 
delightful, fresh and natural and impassioned ; 
and the words must have come home to every 
troubled and striving heart with consolation and 
support. 

But St. Paul did not leave his sympathy and his 
encouragement until he had made it religious, 
until he had linked them and himself in this bond 
of kindred to Christ and God. It was the presence 
of Jesus that he claimed them as his own. . And 
Jesus belonged to and was with God the Father. 
There was an invisible but infinite unity of love 
and joy, of sympathy and consolation. You are 
mine, and I am yours, and we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s. Therefore our sorrow is common, 
but common also is our joy. We are knit together 
in one love, one faith, one Father, and one hope. 
We will increase and abound in love, one toward 
another and to all men, to the end that we may 
establish our hearts unblameable before God, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This infinite force of sympathy and unity of 
heart in the whole Church on earth and in the 
Church in the spiritual world; this irrefrangible 
bond between Christ and his people and between 
him and them with God the Father, this was the 

.mighty idea he gave them by which they were 
to live, believing in which, they would be uplifted 
over the trouble of earth into the divine peace of 
the spiritual life. It was too much to be altogether 
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comprehended, but it stirred the heart with a 
strange power. Apprehension, not comprehension, 
is all that is needed for these ineffable thoughts. 
They do their work without being understood, 
and beyond the realm of the understanding. They 
are, as the Apostle said, ‘ spiritually discerned.’ 
And we ourselves know that they are even outside 
the realm of religion, and in the realm of the 
imagination. The curtain which shrouds the 
pure ideas of the universe, or which shrouds the 
absolute beauty, is lifted for a moment, and then 
closes. Those are the revelations, those the 
glimpses which have most told upon your life ; 
the memory of which has acted on your sloth like 
fire ; which, unproved, are yet the fountain light 
-of all your day, the master light of all your seeing ; 
and well it was for the little flock at Thessalonica, 
and well it is for us, when we win the flame and 
joy and impulse of a mighty and universal idea, 
by which in the realm of our religion, we may live 
and conquer, aspire and grow. 

It is better than praise—it is better than sym- 
pathy. In praise and sympathy we are still 
engaged with ourselves. In this last element of 
St. Paul’s encouragement, in the faith that we all 
are Christ’s, and that we and Christ are God the 
Father’s, we lose ourselves in wonder, awe, and love. 

Such was the encouragement! What was the 
warning he gave them ? Well, their faults arose 
out of his own teaching. He taught them that 
Christ was almost immediately to appear and 
redeem all things, and he taught it so fervently 
that he left the Church at Thessalonica in a state 
of fervid expectation. On St. Paul, that belief 
wrought so intensely that he was thrown into an 
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‘activity and earnestness in which all worldly 
aims were lost. ‘Let me be found worthy,’ he 
‘thought, ‘ when my Master comes.’ 

But it was but natural that the same belief 
would work very differently.on many who had not 
the love of Jesus which the Apostle had. ‘ 

It threw a great number into spiritual and moral 
disorder, into precisely the same condition into 
which a great number of any congregation in 
London would be thrown if they believed that the 
end of the world was coming within five years. 
The poor workers in Thessalonica ceased to work, 
and threw themselves turbulently on the charity 

‘of the rich, and when they could not get help, 
_ took to dishonesty. ‘ Be quiet,’ said the Apostle, 
‘do your own business, work with your own hands, 
that ye may walk honestly before those who are 
without the Church, and that ye may have lack 
of nothing. Your neglect of work has made you 
factious and quarrelsome.’ If Christ were to come 
before the end of the month, it would not free you 
from the duties of common life and work, but 
impose them more seriously upon you. You are 
the children of light, therefore sleep not, as do 
‘others. Watch and be sober. 

That is a lesson for all time. No spiritual 
exaltation, no big imaginations set us free from 
doing our daily work, from the independent making 
of our own living. Idleness is a robbery of man, 
and therefore a robbery of God. If we are idle, 
we get luxurious if we are rich, and quarrelsome 
and envious if we are poor.. The proper way to 
watch and pray is to do our own work well, and do 
it with sobriety, walking as children of the day. 

We are not likely, it is true, to be idle from faith in 
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‘the rapid coming of Christ. We are more often 
idle from despair of his coming. God has, we 
think too often, forgotten the world. And we 
neglect our work, and especially the work of Christ, 
because it seems to be useless. There is no good. 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 

To us, as to Thessalonica, there is the one plain 
duty, and in doing of it, we become aware that Christ 
is always coming: work with your own hands, give 
yourself away to men; watch and be sober, live 
like children of the light, and you shall see your 
Master, and know that the Kingdom of God is very 
nigh you, its sunlight at your doors. 

Again, these Thessalonians made themselves 
unhappy with speculations about the fate of the 
dead, and whether they should be united to them 
at Christ’s coming. All kinds of theories were 
started, all sorts of superstitions invoked. And 
then the two ever-recurring classes arose, one 
credulous and the other contemptuous. Some 
had a superstitious reverence for signs and wonders, 
for the inarticulate cries of the tongues, for every 
tale concerning spirits and the day of the Lord. 
Another class despised all enthusiasm, all pro- 
phesyings, all spiritual emotions as folly. To the 
first he said again, ‘ be sober, the service of Christ 
is a reasonable service ; prove all things, hold fast 
what is good.’ To the second he said, ‘ Despise ° 
not prophesyings, quench not the spirit.’ To both 
he said, ‘ You know nothing about the times and 
seasons, your business is so to live as to be always 
ready for God’s day. Let it not overtake you as 
a thief in the night. It is not credulity or scep- 
ticism which will help you or help others, but 
walking worthy of your high vocation, living in 
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love and honour ; watching for righteousness with 
all perseverance.’ 

That is your best preparation for the coming 
of Christ, for living with the dead who are gone 
before, not in running after spiritual manifestations 
and miracles, nor in scorn of religious enthusiasms 
or in scepticisms. The one thing is to be true to 
God, to follow Jesus, and then you will always 
be ready for the great change. 

And all that St. Paul says applies to many among 
us. As always, scepticism and credulity go hand. 
in hand. I never meet one of those persons: 
who deny everything which is of faith without 
wondering how soon it will be before they are 
carried away into some kind of spiritualism, as it 
is called. I never meet a superstitious person 
without thinking—the time may be close at hand 
when you will deviate into materialism. The 
reaction from contemptuous scepticism is credulity, 
the reaction from superstition is unbelief. I am 
not speaking of sober and tolerant persons in the 
ranks of scepticism ; they are willing to allow that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in their philosophy, but of the in- 
tolerant and scornful persons of whom we are over- 
laden with so many. They have no more sobriety 
than the revivalists, and at the bottom of them 
lies credulity. There is no saying when it will not 
jump to the surface and lay hold on the throne in 
the soul. . 

What our society wants is to walk in love, as 
Jesus walked, There is no common sense so pro~ 
found as that which comes of losing oneself in love 
of man and God. There is no sobriety so great 
as that which is in profound inward peace from a 
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consciousness of God’s presence, from a knowledge 
of those great truths which enable us to live 
worthily in the world of work, and entirely above 
the selfishness and greed and false cravings of the 
world of ambition and wealth and power. There 
is nothing which saves us from all that is transient 
and foolish, and credulous, and contemptuous, so: 
utterly as worship of the character of God, as the 
following of the self-devoted life of Jesus. One 
thing is needful and only one. It is to know what 
this means, and to do it, ‘ Love one another even 
as I have loved you.’ Then we shall be sure of the 
fate of the dead, and sure of knowing them. Then 
we shall always be ready for the coming of the 
Lord; then we shall meet Jesus everywhere, and 
when new revelations come, in which he now comes 
to us, see them and understand them; then we - 
shall be contemptuous of nothing, then we shall 
have understanding enough to make our faith 
rational, and wisdom enough to live by faith in 
the mighty truths that we cannot prove, save in 
the depths of passionate experience. Then we shall 
have no superstitions, and be led away by no 
credulities. Then we shall comprehend our Mas- 
ter Jesus, and be conscious of his presence, and then 
we shall know God, know him more profoundly, 
and with more certainty than we know any man 
or woman, even the very closest and dearest, on 
this earth; and then, every day will be to us a 
coming of the Lord, part of that lovely and daily 
advent by which Almighty God comes ever nearer 
and nearer to our being, till at last he and we are 
wholly One. 
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IX 
WE SHALL SEE HIM AS HE IS 


Beloved, now are we the children of God, and it is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, if 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him even as he is.—1 John iit. 2. 


T would be pitiable, were it not beautiful, to 
look back and think of the wonderful hopes 
with which we begin our life. To remember their 
vivid fire now is to enter spring in the midst of 
the cold decay of autumn. Unlettered in the © 
knowledge of failure, all our aspirations seemed 
possible. Unexperienced in difficulty, it seemed 
worth while to attempt all our desires; we heard 
of failure, but we disbelieved in it. We said we 
would realize the best in all things, make of earth 
our kingdom, and ourselves its king. 

And some of us, if we were imaginative and sen- 
sitive, chose as our best hope, the full enjoyment 
of the outward world, and chiefly the ravishment 
of the senses by the beauty of Nature; not the 
baser pleasures of sense, but those nobler forms 
which a young imagination makes pure. We 
thought we could penetrate earth’s treasure- 
chambers of wonder and delight, feel every thrill 
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that nature’s loveliness sends to eye and ear, and. 
find in the varied range of her work, from the 
majesty of the lonely hills to the delicate music 
of the stream, means by which every feeling could 
_ be touched, every aspiration satisfied, every power 
of our being educated. Infinite resources, ex- 
haustless joy, were ours in hope. 

Was it asuccess ? Was it enough to fill the soul ? 
What, then, meant that coldness of the heart 
which drove us away from the solitary life with 
nature to the world of men, which forced us into 
the storm and stress and sorrow of mankind ? 
What also did it mean, that our desire for beauty 
still remained unquenched, our search for satis- 
faction still a fruitless search ? For at a certain 
point we seemed to be unable to get, or realize, 
more enjoyment ; no matter how much greater 
the beauty seemed to be. What did that haunting 
whisper mean which visited us in the midst of our 
finest thrill, that in giving ourselves up altogether 
to delight in this finite world, we were losing the 
infinite world of beauty of which the beauty of 
earth was but one shred, one example, and no 
more ; or, if we did not define it so plainly, did we 
not feel that we were losing, in this. complete 
devotion to the beauty of earth alone, something 
higher, better, we knew not what; something 
that a vague cry out of the depths of our nature 
told us to seek after, in which alone we should 
find rest for the longing for loveliness ? What did’ 
that subconscious suggestion mean ? 

It meant that we must not limit our hopes to 
earth, that even in this just and fair aspiration, 
we must look beyond the beauty of this world to 
the worlds and worlds of infinite beauty which are 
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in God’s creative power. If, content with earth, 
we give up the hope of infinite beauty, we lose, 
only too soon, the fine flower of our pleasure in 
the finite beauty of the earth, even the desire of it 
begins to fade away, because we have limited it 
to the loveliness of the dying world. Whenever 
we limit a thing, a thought, a feeling, whenever 
we conceive of it as coming to an end, we are so 
made as slowly to lose interest in it, to gather 
round it less and less of love, and finally to put it 
away. To us, it dies. 

It is different if we add to our enjoyment of the 
beauty of this world the belief in a beauty greater 
a thousand times, hidden, as yet, from us in God ; 
the forms of which beauty pour out of him in 
incessant creation. .We are not, then, deprived 
of the loveliness of earth, on the contrary our 
delight in it is deepened; for we know now that 
it is the pledge of greater beauty, it is one form of 
that which had a myriad of forms. We are fools 
if we take the pledge only when we might gain the 
plenitude, if we rest in one form when ours is, if 
we will, an infinitude of them; if we lie content 
in the field outside the gates of Paradise when we 
* might pass beyond the gates into worlds on worlds 
of loveliness. 

Take the pledge, enjoy the fields of earth, but 
be not content therewith. It is ours, if we will, 
to see God as he is, God in the beauty of a thousand 
thousand worlds. Oh, why should we, immortal 
as we are, be content with the antechamber of 
earth, when ours is, by right in God, the secret 
of the imperial palace ! 

Then, when we fail to find content in Nature, 
some of us turn to Art. We seek to satisfy our- 
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selves with nature abstracted to one perfect form, 
the perfect landscape, the perfect face and figure, 
in the whole of which, thought and emotion at 
their highest speak, every part of which unites 
with every other to create one lyric unity of 
passionate intelligence. 

Well, when we have done this ourselves, or 
found it in the work of others, this one abstract 
of the highest and best in nature, is our hope 
attained ? Have we found the full answer to our 
longing ? Do we desire no more? Oh, no, we are 
still beset with unanswered questions. Where is 
the whole of the beauty, of which the highest forms 
of our art are but a few parts ? Where is the per- 
fection that all the art of earth has but suggested ? 
Where is the multitude of the shapes of intelligent 
and passionate work, which have never yet been 
struck into reality, which we think, or seem to 
know, that man ought to be able to create ? Has 
the supreme been reached ; has the best been al- 
ready done? Is there to be no movement, no 
fresh life, no new shaping of loveliness? Is beauty 
limjted, not illimitable ? Is earth’s best art the 
final shape of beauty ? Then man has forgotten 
or rejected the infinite in God ; his infinite creative- 
ness, his untiring shaping of beauty into form. 
What man has in art on earth is limited, and the 
passion in his soul desires to reach beyond it, to 
invent, to imagine its shape, for more than ever 
has been done. The limits of the art of earth 
teach him to aspire beyond them ; and the aspir- 
ation breaks within his soul into prophecy. ‘There 
is a world,’ it says, ‘ where the creative power will 
flow into man from God with tenfold more imag- 
ination in it than man ever had on earth; where 
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he will embody with ease into perfect beauty con- 
ceptions each as perfect as the one ideal which the 
art of earth has made. That is a faith which bids 
us look beyond this world for an infinite progress 
in the shaping of beauty. It makes us uncontent, 
it is true, with the art of earth, but the uncontent- 
ment forces us, not to give up pursuit of the arts of 
earth, the shaping of beauty, but to pursue it with 
a greater, wiser, intenser, passion. That art eter- 
nal in God makes us love more, and honour more, 
the work of art on earth. When we look beyond 
this earth to the infinite beauty, we are inspired to 
tealize all we can of the finite beauty. Only we are 
never satisfied therewith. 

Others turn to knowledge, and think that in 
that pursuit they will realize all they hope. ‘I 
will know all,’ they say, ‘science, philosophy, the 
history of all the past. In this, I shall have a 
sure foundation for life. Pure intelligence will 
give me clear and vital joy; rigid certainties will 
bring me peace. I shall attain my highest form, 
my complete aspiration.’ And, when we think we 
shave attained it, what then ? Are we satisfied ? 
Has our life no hope that is ashamed ? What have 
we got ? We have spent an infinity of hope on 
that, which, if earth be all, brings no satisfaction 
to the soul; which itself has been superseded by 
new knowledge, which in its turn will also be super- 
seded, and no further hope beyond our death, no 
home in the infinite knowledge of God, no hope of 
a life to come in which we may complete the know- 
ledge we have begun to win. 

It is sorrowful to choose only the knowledge of 
earth, and the more sorrowful, because we had our 
warnings and did not profit by them. For, as we 
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used our knowledge, strange intuitions came from 
the knowledge itself of a vaster knowledge ; guesses 
occurred to us, it seemed of infinite meaning ; 
something in the knowledge seemed greater than 
the knowledge ; truths we could not fit into each, 
other suggested a far off truth in which they might 
be co-ordinated ; the thought of an infinite unity, 
in which all the varieties of truth were contained, 
rose and fell, and rose again, and passed away 
again, till our imagination seemed to tremble with 
joy at the revelation of a perfect truth, at the 
coming of a perfect knowledge. . 

There were the whispers of God’s illimitable 
world of knowledge, which told us to be uncontent 
with the science of earth alone. But our under- 
standing, calling for demonstration, set them aside 
as dreams. They did not answer to the scientific 
tests of earth. They suggest another world, and 
we belong to this world only. And so, we fail to 
win our hope of grasping the whole of knowledge. 
We have only won a shred or two of its great whole. 
We die, our goal unreached ; earth only our por- 
tion, and for us our knowledge is no more. It may 
help the world, but it does not bring us personal 
peace in the satisfaction of desire, or the pleasure 
of endless pursuit. 

Through this threefold trial of hopes, through 
nature, art, and knowledge, many of us make our 
way, and do not reach our wishes or aim. And 
then we begin to be very sorrowful. 

At last, across the gloom, one ray of lght 
streams in— What if I change,’ we think, ‘my 
hopes for one I have forgotten, of which I heard. 

in childhood ; the simple hope of the days before 
earth laid so fast hold on me; the hope of God my 
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Father ; the faith that I am his child, and destined 
to immortal life in him, in worlds beyond this earth 
where failure seems the rule ? What, if in this 
faith I lose not, but regain, nature, art, and know- 
ledge ? What, if in making the highest mine, I 
win the lower also; if, in seizing the infinite, I 
obtain the finite ? What, if in seeing him as he is, 
I see and know all that is in him, Creator, Artist, 
Omniscient Master of all knowledge—all things I 
have pursued, in One ? Then, indeed, I can bear 
with the limitations of earth and its failures, for 
I am going to find the limitless ; and every failure, 
now, only strengthens me for the rush of joy which 
shall be mine when my soul expands to grasp 
attainment.’ “O God,’ we cry, ‘I give myself 
to thee, thee only. Let thy love and truth and 
beauty be mine, and I am content. I will have 
the loveliness of nature, the ideal of art, the know- 
ledge of the earth, but only as means of reaching 
thee, not as ends in themselves. Leave me not to 
myself, leave me not bound to earth for ever.’ 

Only let me go on, go on, 

Still hoping, ever and anon, 

To reach one eve the Better Land. 

That dim cry, out of the far depths of our nature, 
where God is dwelling and inspiring, will strengthen 
and multiply into a glorious voice. Its hope will 
grow deeper, more intense, more active. It will 

shape itself into the greatest power in our life, till, 
one day, we shall say to our heart with a deep 
conviction of endless joy, ‘ It doth not yet appear 
what I shall be, but I know that when he shall 
appear, I shall be like him, for I shall see him as 
heis.’ It seems too bold to say it. For many cen- 
turies it was not said. But at last there came one 
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out of Nazareth who said, and with a wonderful 
certainty, that God could be seen, that is, known, 
as he is, by man, and known perfectly in love, as a 
child knows the father who begot him. No one 
can now tell, so familiar that teaching is to our 
ears, how strangely the declaration fell on the ears 
of Greek and Roman, Barbarian and Jew. Even 
to us, when we abstract our familiarity with the 
thought, how audacious seems the phrase, ‘ to see 
him as he is,’ him, the immeasurable, perfect in 
goodness and love, infinite in knowledge and in 
power, to be known by us, whose every hour 
teaches us our limits, our weakness, and our sin ! 
Yet it does not seem so strange to us, nor did it 
seem so strange to the heathen world, as our in- 
tellect would lead us to suppose. Often the things 
the understanding contradicts, the soul accepts. 
As in life, true love of faith, trust, even against 
evidence that seems certain, the truth and inno- 
cence of men accused, so in the world of spirit, 
there are intuitions which transcend the scepticism 
of the understanding. There are truths which only 
need to be shaped in words to be taken up at once 
by the soul as certain for ever. Once said, in one 
of those hours of inspiration from the living God, of 
which men, thank God, are capable, they appeal to 
so much within us, they answer to so many longings, 
explain so many obscure feelings, complete so 
many half-thoughts, bring so much peace with 
them, reveal so much of powers and faculties in 
us, as yet unknown ; open so vast a range of action, 
that in a rush of joy the soul accepts them without 
reasoning, and takes as axioms truths which never 
can be demonstrated by the intelligence alone. 
So, many a pagan felt when he heard this promise, 
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so, many of us feel now, when, wearied of scep- 
ticism, sick of questioning, worn with the trouble 
of the passions, tired with the stress of daily life, 
we give ourselves into the hands of God and say— 
‘What does all this matter to me? I shall see 
him as he is.’ But what is God; what can we see 
or know of him ? Our answer is this—‘ God who 
commanded the light to shine out of the darkness 
hath shined in our hearts to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ He who has seen and loved that life has 
seen the character, the heart of God, has known 
the divine life in humanity. We have seen a life 
which never remembered self, which lived for love 
and in love; which gave to personal men and 
women tenderness as delicate as its thoughtfulness ; 
the love of which was yet so deep and strong that 
it gave itself to death in behalf of the great truths. 
on which the progress of the whole race of man 
depends ; which, when the hate of men collected 
over his head, overflowed in affection for them ! 
We have seen in a son of man our evil conquered 
by holy will; temptation set aside to do the will 
of God; truth unstained, justice tempered with 
mercy ; pity which made allowance for our weak- 
ness, yet demanded of us strength; indignation - 
that burned against oppression and hypocrisy ; 
forgiveness of sin which called on us to sin no more ; 
victory over the wrongs and ills of life won by the 
forces of the soul; and beneath the surface- 
storms of pain and fear and distrust, and even 
betrayal, which blew over the sea of his life, deep 
peace, so absolute that he could give of its fullness 
to those who loved him—‘ Peace I leave with you ; 
my peace I give to you.’ 
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This is God revealed in man, God as he may be 
in our hearts. God as love, for all the power and 
redemption of that life; all its work, is bound up 
in one word—God is love. We have seen it, we 
know it; ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’ We have seen, but how little have we 
realized. To be at one in life with true love is more 
a hope for us than a reality. Our lovingness slips 
as it were, unconsciously into selfishness. Our 
importunate self is always claiming the tyranny 
over our will; and, when it dominates us, the vision 
of God grows dim ; dimmer and dimmer as we are 
driven, enthralled by passion or by the world, 
from the right path of which we know, but which 
we refuse to follow. But never, I would fain be- 
lieve, even in our darkest hours, unless we have 
deliberately chosen evil, does the far off hope of 
seeing God as he is, desert us, or leave us unin- 
spired ; still, even in our wrong, we hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, still we have the heart 
to cry, ‘ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so longeth my soul after thee, O God.’ It is the 
hope by which we live, to be at one with love on 
earth, at one with the life of Jesus Christ, who was 
at one, through love, with God our Father. 

It is a hope which is poorly founded if it consist 
only in a contemplation from without of the 
image of God in Christ, nor does it last as impulse 
and power when we see it only as a picture. We 
may be moved by it for a week or a day, but the 
world without overcomes it, and carries us away. 
Or, we have seen it, but forget it in the lust of the 
flesh and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. 
Hence the pregnant word of the text comes home, 
“Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
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himself.’ The vision of God in Christ must become 
a reality within; must be woven into the fibres 
of the will, into the thought, the passion of the soul, 
and be shaped into the acts of a life, lived in love, 
in and out. Doing is the means of seeing. He 
sees truth who does truth; he only knows love 
who rules his daily deeds by love; he only com- 
prehends justice and mercy who is just and merciful 
day by day ; he only sees God who is working out 
in life the character of God. There is no mystery 
in the matter, nor any subterfuge possible. It does 
not depend on doctrine or ritual, on this or that 
obedience to the laws of a Church or sect. There 
is nothing in the whole world which will enable us 
to see God, but to be like God in character, to live 
in love as Jesus lived in love. A Christ without 
us will not do; we must have his spirit in us; 
think his thoughts, act by his motives, do his 
works, base our life on his principles, share in his 
aspirations, take up his cross, and be ready to die 
for love, as he was ready. 

It is difficult, how difficult Christ knew. ‘ Strive,’ 
he ‘said, ‘to enter in at the strait gate.’ But, by 
the striving strength is gained, and if the weaving 
be long, the web is enduring. And we are not left 
alone. The Spirit of God is with us, even though 
we do not feel his presence ; and the tenderness of 
Christ is never far away. He lives in our struggle, 
and if we do not faint in pursuing, we shall soon 
be aware of his power in our soul. Every day we 
fight on, that hope to see God as he is will grow 
nearer, some evil impulse will be weakened, some 
wrong passion be less tyrannical, some ideal be- 
come brighter, some goodness easier, some tender- 
ness be added to love, some step forward be made 
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in that transformation by which we, weak, simple, 
wearied, and failing, are being changed into the 
image of God, from glory to glory, even as by the 
spirit of the Lord. This is Christ within us, the 
hope of glory, and the glory is the vision of God. 
This is to possess that hope within us as a power, 
not without us as a picture. 

Then, that hope being secured, made a life’s 
reality, the other hopes of which I spoke at the 
beginning are now secured—the hope of realizing 
all the beauty of nature, the everlastingness of 
art’s creative work, and the satisfaction of know- 
ledge. When at last we see God as he is, we shall 
see in him all the wonder and loveliness of nature, 
not only on the earth, but in the universe ; all the 
infinite shapings of thought and emotion into form, 
which we call art, of which infinite love is capable 
in a thousand thousand worlds ; all knowledge, in 
union with his illimitable knowledge, so that, by 
our vision of him, every noblest hope of earth shall 
finally be realized. And in that faith our earthly 
hopes are now, since they are held in God trans- 
figured ; ennobled by his nobleness, exalted in his 
eternity. Their aspirations are now refined, their 
degradations made impossible. They are freed 
from worldly ends ; their temptations are put by, 
their imaginations are kept pure. And, above all 
they lose the failures or the despair with which 
our mortal decay besets them—for we know now 
that we carry our passion for them, and our work 
for them, beyond the grave, into eternal and joyous 
pursuit of them. There, in that brighter land, our 
failures in them shall be repaired, their broken 
threads re-knit, their energies enlarged ; and the: 
field of their energies shall widen, year by year, 
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/ for ever. Thus, the hope of seeing God as he is, 
acts on the hopes on which I dwelt when I began. 

But its deepest work is on the soul ; it inspires 
and enables us to purify ourselves, even as God is 
pure. A base hope makes basé conduct. In order 
to pursue it, we must silence conscience, trample 
on aspiration, defile the virtues. Every man that 
hath a base hope in him debaseth himself, even 
as the hope is base. 

But the hope of seeing God exalts and cleans our 
life.. Its light reveals the good, and the evil, in us. 
Its fire kindles the good, and burns away the evil, 
and the good becomes more good. It rebukes all 
that degrades the body, weakens the affections, or 
deceives the conscience. It is like a higher con- 
science within the conscience, for it claims not only 
that we should be moral, but holy of heart; not 
only obedience to right, but delight in that obed- 
ience ; not only to be pure as the best of men, but 
pure as God himself. It claims an ideal to which 
only eternity can give an answer, and that ideal 
is the perfection of infinite goodness, infinite 
beauty, infinite creativeness, infinite knowledge, 
and infinite love—the vision of God. 

In the midst of the present, then, we are 
influenced by a glorious future. Therefore the 
trouble of the present never ought to master us so 
as to deprive us of courage, self-control, activity, 
or even joy. When it is dark within, that hope 
should come with the promise of lovely light ; 
when our life is beaten with sorrows, it should tell 
us of a Father whose love lies deeper than our 
tears; when we run close to sin, it will make us 
feel its restraining power ; when the torrent wave 
of passion bears us on its summit, and dashes us, 
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broken, half our life ruined for a time, it:calls to us 
to arise, and take up life again, and gives us hope 
and power, recovers in us our right mind, bids us 
be once more masters of ourselves, as children of a 
divine Father should be, as should be those whose 
- hope it is to be like God, to see him as he is. 
Finally, it takes long striving, patient work to 
grow into this, but we do grow into it at last; and 
it fills the soul with a sea of light, and a passion of 
living, which we know, when we have it, must be 
imperishable. It brings with it the certainty of 
immortality. It is the victory of the Christian’s 
old age ; and a wonderful thing it is to have that 
triumph when disease invades, and decay consumes 
the body, and pain attempts to master the soul. 
In the deep silences of the veteran’s soul, now half 
freed from earth, these troubles have no place. 
He has no thought for them. He thinks of the 
inconceivable made conceivable, of the mortal 
assuming immortality, of union with undying 
goodness, of the infinities of love, knowledge, truth, 
and beauty into which he is entering with joy ; 
of life, eternal in the eternity of love, of power to 
pursue for ever, with increasing grasp, illimitable 
perfection. He thinks of naught but God, and 
when death appears, he welcomes him with open 
arms. ‘Come, deliverer, friend, touch me into 
life. I go to finish my long hope, to realize his 
promise. I shall see my Father as he is.’ 
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THE GRANDEUR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE GRACE OF THE NEW 


HEN we contrast the books of the Old 
Testament with those of the New, we make 
our contrast chiefly from a theological point of view ; 
and it is wise todoso. They are books whose main 
subject is the doctrine of God, and they contain 
the story of the evolution of the idea of God in a 
people whose natural bent was towards religion. 
But that contrast should not prevent us from 
making another, which also carries with it an 
addition to our knowledge, a new source of emotion 
and a lesson for life. | 
I may approach a definition of that contrast by 
calling it at its origins, a contrast of style, if we 
take style to mean chiefly the noble and fair ex- 
pression of thought and feeling on noble subjects. 
The other portion of the meaning of style, the 
use, in balanced form, of the fine flower of a lan- 
guage, with certain and delicate art, must be left 
aside in considering the Old and New Testaments, 
because many of the Hebrew books are not of 
the best age of Hebrew literature, and the Greek 
of the New Testament would have shocked the 
Greek masters in Athens and Alexandria. 
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Therefore, we make our contrast along the other 
line ; and it is, briefly, the contrast of grandeur and 
grace, of the solemn and rugged mountains, and 
the soft meadows good for human food; of the 
voice of the thunder, and the still, small voice of 
the full-fed river in peaceful plains. 

But style, taken in this large but partial meaning, 
is, in fact, the outcome of general character of the 
writers, I might say of the character of the religion 
they possessed, and by which they were possessed. 
In the style of any writer, there is, of course, a 
partial revelation of his character, and in the style 
of any group of writers possessed by one idea, 
slowly developing itself from age to age with 
_ passion, there is revealed a constant element 

which binds them all together, however different 
be their times and their surroundings. The found- 
ation of their general character in the Old Testa- 
ment writings is the awful and overwhelming con- 
viction the writers had of the moral law, with rigid 
and inevitable sanctions, derived from a God of 
absolute righteousness. On the other hand, the 
foundation of this general character in the New 
Testament writings is the profound conviction the 
writers had that love, rather than law, was the 
centre and ground of the universe, of the life of God 
and of the life of man—Love derived from a God 
of absolute love, and therefore of absolute right- 
eousness. Law was not excluded or put aside ; it 
was taken up into love. Love secured all that law 
demanded. It fulfilled the law of righteousness. 

If I may use a term with which, in its vagueness, 
I have no sympathy ; the power without us, which 
in the Old Testament makes for righteousness, 
becomes in the New Testament the power without 
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us which makes for love ; and which, working in us, 
develops the various forms and powers of love. 
And indeed, the phrase, ‘the power without us 
which makes for righteousness’ is wholly inadequate 
to express the doctrine of God in the full Scriptures 
till the other phrase is added to it. 

The difference of the general impression of books 
written under these two distinct impulses will be 
very great ; and it would not be difficult to predict 
if we had never read the books, but only heard of 
these main convictions of their authors, that the 
first set of writings would be characterized by 
grandeur and the second by grace and graciousness. 

Think of a few of the separate books of the Old 
Testament. Even though the earlier historical 
books were subject to many recensions, they retain 
the original tone of grandeur. Genesis has the true 
primeval quality, the large utterance of the early | 
gods. Its most ancient story might seem to be 
composed on the very day of the creation it des- 
cribes, to the sound of the dividing firmament, and 
the rolling of the waters from the land, and the 
music of the marching stars as they took their 
places in the heavens. Adam, Abel, Eve, Cain, the 
sons of God and the daughters of men, Enoch, 
Noah, the overwhelming of the high mountains 
by the flood, the issuing forth of the grey fathers 
on the unpeopled earth, the central dispersion, 
what solemn figures, what a grandeur in the events, 
in what a large majestic world we live! A touch 
- of tenderness, here and there, makes the simple 
outlines still more grand. And even in the later 
books of history, this majesty survives the loss 
of the poetry of the earlier stories. 

The same rugged grandeur fills the book of Job. 
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In it the large-limbed passion of the earlier world 
is in contact with the vastest of all the problems — 
which trouble the soul of man. The work is hewn 
as it were in granite, both of thought and emotion. 
Majesty sits with the figures, and lives in their 
language ; and above the whole book broods the 
overshadowing apparition of God’s justice with 
- outspread wings. The writer of Job is the Zschylus 
of the Old Testament. 

In similar power, yet with less genius, and with 
many differences the one from the other, write the 
minor prophets, Amos, Joel, and others, men who 
use the awful forces and plagues of Nature in which 
to clothe their thought. Above them all, with 
fierce, grotesque, and often furious symbolism, and 
in an impassioned imagination which loved the 
illimitable desert, and the terrible crystal of the 
Oriental sunlight, Ezekiel towers. The fate of 
nations unrolls itself before his eyes. He sees, with 
equal sight, helland heaven. His use of impersona- 
tion is more daring, more splendid, than that of any 
writer in the Old Testament. He would be entirely _ 
sublime, were it not for the grotesqueness which, 
though it is itself sublime, is yet more grotesque 
than fits in with the solemn harmony which should 
belong to grandeur. 

Nor are the great personages of the Old Testa- 
ment less majestic. Moses, the lawgiver, the maker 
of a people, is clothed with all the ancient attributes 
of sublimity, conceived as master of world-shaking 
events, seen in situations the most striking, com- 
mander of the elements, of the seas, the waters 
of the rocks, the earthquake and the tempest ; 
opposing all the civilized power of antiquity face 
to face with the Pharaoh, on the mountain top 
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face to face with Deity itself, receiving from the 
Invisible the sources of all law, and dying in ab- 
solute solitude with God, while beneath him lay 
his work, the tents of a free people, and the pro- 
mised land before them. This was the grand figure 
which, as the governor through disobedience to 
divine law, and as the impersonation of righteous 
conduct, ruled the imagination of the Jewish people 
when it moved through the realm of conscience. 

Then, too, in this realm of sublimity, wild and 
rugged now, stands clear the figure of Elijah, akin 
to the mountain and the desert, ‘ alone,’ ‘ alone’ in 
their solitudes ; the thought of whom made kings 
tremble in their palaces; whose proclamation of 
God was life to those who obeyed and death to the 
disobedient, whose presence moves through flaming 
fire, and who passes to God, untouched by death, 
in the chariot of the lightning. What majestic 
scenes he dominates ! how deep did his denouncing 
‘passion for righteousness, and for the divine unity, 
sink into the Jewish people ! 

More grand, I think, than either of these two 
figures, because more simple, human, and tender ; 
grander in his thoughts, hopes, ideals, is Abra- 
ham: but his image, dealing less with great 
events than Moses, and not so fiercely linked to 
the execution of law as Elijah, impressed the earlier 
Jews less than that of Moses and Elijah. His 
sublimity was gentler, more ideal, and was not 
fully recognized till later, when nobler conceptions 
of God and man had mastered the Jewish prophets. 
To us, therefore, who have learned the pre-eminence 
of temperance and quiet in sublimity, there is no 
figure in the Old Testament so noble as that 
tradition has made of Abraham. 
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Face to face with these types of writing and 
characters are the Gospels, the Epistles, Jesus 
Christ and his Disciples. In what a different world 
we live! Yet, none of the demand for righteous- 
ness, and none of its grandeur, are lost. Nay, the 
demands of righteousness are extended, and its 
ideal is more sublime. It is now the close and 
tender union of God and man. But all is changed. 
The new writings are steeped in tenderness, gentle- 
ness, and love. The conception of God’s character 
is altered from J am to I am with you, from aveng- 
ing justice to all-forgiving love. The Unapproach- 
able represents himself in humanity because he 
loves it so much, and his representative goes in 
and out among us, a man among men, and dies for 
love of men. The new law is delivered from a 
gracious hill-side, covered with grass softer than 
sleep, with the sound of Galilee’s sweet waters 
in the hearers’ ears; not from an iron mountain 
top with lightnings and thunderings and voices, 
to touch whose fierce rocks was death. The whole 
atmosphere is altered. The stories are lovely with 
kind humanity, with the grace of home. No huge, 
primeval figures, awful or austere, pass across 
the Gospel landscape. No vast destructions are 
wrought. No mighty national movements or 
passions are shown in action. The new kingdom 
rose into life as noiseless as the falling of the dew 
in asummer calm. We are with the mother of the 
child of the poor, lowly lodged in a cave of the rock ; 
with old men who bless the world with their last 
breath ; with ancient sages whose science, learning, 
_ and wealth worship the child who saves and loves ; 
with the heavenly host, not waving fiery swords, 
but singing goodwill to man. And the style grows 
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out of the simple lives and hearts of those who tell 
the tale. It has no poetic sublimity, no austere 
grandeur, and no distempered violence. It is 
the gracious expression of lovingkindness, and its 
sole angers are against unlovingness. Its force is 
derived from the love of those who write its words. 
That sweet stream of love flows everywhere. 
Moreover, the secret beauty of impassioned love 
for One who himself loved all the world pervades 
the writing.  - 

And this runs through the Epistles. They are 
spoiled, so far as this kind of style is concerned, 
when they become argumentative, or doctrinal, or 
controversial, but they are rescued again and again 
from this by the great love for Jesus which filled 
the souls of the writers, and brought them back to 
the true centre of things, to that love of man where 
all power was hidden, and whence all power issued. 
Everywhere, instead of grandeur, there is grace, 
the charm, the harmony, the soft persuasion of 
tenderness, and, strange as at first it seems, the 
graciousness has more power and influence than the 
grandeur, more variety, more o1 the eternal in it, 
a greater, more enduring empire over the hearts 
of men. 

Then, too, the great figures of the New Testament 
are not of the mountain and the desert, of the 
warrior or the king, or the prophet who appears 
to purge and slay, on whom a nation’s eyes are fixed 
or who looms large through the mists of legend. 
They are men and women of our daily, homely life, 
close to reality, whether rich or poor, linked to- 
gether in a unity of love in which class and privi- 
lege dissolved away, fishermen and village maidens, 
the common people, the sorrowful, the sinners and 
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the sick, in all classes, who desired to love one 
another, and be free within ; wandering preachers 
who went, unknown of the great, to bear good news 
from town to town; who, being filled with love, 
replaced the denunciations of the enslaving law 
by the beseeching of that law of love which was 
and is the law of liberty ; to whom faith in doc- 
trine was as nothing in comparison with charity, 
and whose noblest and fondest business was not to 
hunt out and condemn the sceptic, the outcast, and 
the sinner, but to seek and save them, as the shep- 
herd seeks and saves the sheep lost on the frozen 
hills. Moses and Elias were clothed with grandeur ; 
these with grace. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was with them, and indeed, it is his figure 
which we see in them all; his spirit which breathes 
in their writing and their lives. It is he whom 
we set over against Moses and Elijah and Abraham, 
when we ask whether the grandeur of the Old Testa- 
ment is excelled by the graciousness of the New. 
And, as if to mark the contrast clearly, it is made 
for us in the New Testament itself. A figure, as 
of Elijah, like him also, of the desert, and with the 
sublimity of the desert: like him also, having the 
rugged grandeur of the Old Testament morality, 
and bearing its majestic sanctions of fixed reward 
and awful punishment, is set in John the Baptist 
over against Jesus, and yields to his power. In 
him the Old Testament bends before the New. 
We look, and can decide whether love or law is the 
first, whether gentleness or rigidity in dealing with 
men is the most powerful, whether forgiveness or 
condemnation is the most effective for repentance, 
whether the thundering of Sinai, or the love on 
Calvary, is that which sinks deepest into the hearts 
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of men, attracts them most, and establishes on the 
firmest foundation the true kingdom in humanity. 
No contrast can be greater, and it would seem 
that there must have been some stages of transition. 
And in truth, this isso. The grace of the New Tes- 
‘tament arises tentatively amidst the grandeur of 
the Old. The spirit of Christ lived among men 
‘before he came. In the Psalms, most of which 
-are late in Jewish history ; in the picture drawn in 
Jeremiah and embodied in Jeremiah himself, of 
the meek and suffering prophet whose love laid 
‘down his life for his people; in the writing of 
Isaiah, whose high-denouncing trumpet often 
blew a soul-inspiring, silver sound, soft with pity, 
with imagination beautiful—the love which fills 
the New Testament began to glow. Nor is the 
same note absent from many passages in the minor 
‘prophets, where God is brought close to the heart 
of man, and the hidden life of simplicity, humility, 
and lovingkindness, are lovelier in the eyes of God 
than sublime thinking, severe morality, and the 
‘worship of a majestic Deity, whose might makes 
his right, instead of his love making his right. 
The same gracious music is heard, too, in the 
book of that nameless prophet, who wrote in the 
‘spirit of Isaiah, but was borne on even a loftier 
wing, the fanning of whose plumes was of a sweeter, 
softer sound, who drew the Saviour who was to 
come in the tender colours of the Gospels, and in 
whose ranging imagination the world beyond 
Judea was brought into the fold of the great Shep- 
herd. In these we find the passage between the 
loud, uplifted, solitary grandeur of the style and 
‘the figures of the Old Testament, and the tender, 
lowly, human grace of Jesus and the Gospels, 
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. But; all the more, when we think of this transi- 
tion, do we recognize that which often startles us 
when first we feel its truth, that the progress of 
humanity is from grandeur to grace, from the rigid 
law to the forgiving Gospel, from force to love, 
from ‘I am your Emperor’ to ‘I am among 
you as one that serveth.’ For many years we 
think the opposite. Sublimity seems greater than 
humility ; the Stoic rigidness than the Christian’ 
grace, the God who wields the sword of the universe 
and sits apart, than the God whose power is love, 
and who walks with us as a Father ; the Elijah who 
slays the unbelievers, than the Saviour who dies 
for love of them. 

But the world moves on, and the life of man, 
and history, and we have learned that the dew of 
the graciousness of Jesus is more powerful to bless, 
redeem, educate, comfort, strengthen, save from 
evil and change the heart of man, than the thunder 
of the law and the storming of the Prophets ; that 
to charm men and awaken love in them is to win 
the true kingdom over them, that the practical 
greatness of a man or a State is not in wealth and 
power, but in self-forgetfulness, that to forgive sin 
is mightier to destroy it than to condemn it, that 
God the Father is more omnipotent over humanity 
than Jehovah the Conqueror. This is the progress 
of man in this matter. This is progress itself. It 
is the development of the Old Testament into the 
New; the change from the worship of grandeur to 
the worship of grace in God; and oh, as we look 
deeper into it, it contains in its infinity of love a 
greater sublimity than the ancient Scriptures ever. 
knew, ever understood. ' 

Finally, this progress, which, on the whole, 
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itself in mankind, ought to be represented in our 
personal lives. 

When we are young, we love the striking, the 
sublime grandeur of thought or of passion, or of 
Nature, which, overwhelming us, makes the heart 
beat fast, and seems to open the unknown to daring 
curiosity and thrilling pursuit. In the thoughts 
that wander through eternity, in voyaging through 
strange seas of inquiry alone, in the mighty move- 
ments of the history of the world, in the realms 
where wild passions work, we desire to breathe and 
live ; and, in our life with Nature, it is the great 
and lonely grandeur of mountain or ocean, by 
which, at least in these modern days, we fee] most 
inspired. 

But when years have worn us by experience, it 
is the soft swell of the meadow with the feeding 
cattle beside the ancient farm, the river rippling 
with a quiet note over the pebbles in the valley, 
the many foliaged woodland alive with the soothing 
of the birds, and all the quiet things of earth and 
air, that most satisfy the soul. They do not 
destroy our love of the mountain, or of the storm 
roaring on the cliffs, but they charm us more, 
and their delightfulness is more enduring. 

It is so also in the growth of the soul. Sublime 
thoughts, great questions of philosophy and 
speculation, high as the mountains; realms of 
knowledge and feeling in which we may feel our- 
selves alone, as Moses on Sinai, occupy and please 
us for many years; but at last, if we have done 
nothing else, we weary of the endless, or we feel 
isolated, as we are often, from mankind; and 
useless, because of isolation. The consciousness of 
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a humanity without us, and claiming justly our 
fellowship, presses in on us. What am I thinking 
of, apart from others ? ‘ What doest thou here, 
Elijah ?’ speaks the still, small voice. And, all in. 
a breath, we understand that life in the rocky 
sublimities of speculation, or in the apparent 
greatness of lonely, passions, is not the highest 
business of man or woman. 

Then we come down into the meadows and 
valleys of the common natural life of humanity; 
from the Old Testament to the New, from the 
problems of Job and his friends, to the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

We go in and out among men with love and pity 
and help; we live for the great ideas by whose 
expansion we know that men are bettered, and we 
live for them, not only in the solitude of our study, 
but in the town and the village and the country- 
side; in our home, among our friends. In 
business, in commerce, in municipality, in parlia- 
ment we push forward the ways of love and the 
law of love. It is nonsense to say that we cannot, 
in the world, live in the spirit of Jesus, for it is 
simply the spirit of common love of man to man, by 
which the world of men exists, and without which 
it would perish in an Armageddon. 

And when we take to that life, or live in its 
gracious spirit, we find in it the eternal powers 
and ideas, where the true sublimities of thought 
and passion live at ease, in their own loveliness and 
peace. The great problems which have ravelled 
out our intellect for so long, of the true relations of 
man to man and of man to God, of the source and 
goal of man, of the central thing of the universe, 
we solve, as far as we need, as far as we can, in 
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this environment, as Jesus solved them, by looking 
at the way in which the common, simple love in 
our human nature acts when it is deeply moved, 
by the way in which it compels us to think, when 
we.are not thinking of ourselves. There is pro- 
gress, and then, to our immense surprise, we find 
in the gracious things of love, a greater grandeur 
than in our ancient speculations. By this path of 
love, not by the path of thought alone, we get 
down to the roots of the life of man, and the life 
of God. | 

Once more, when we are young, we think that 
sin is best overthrown, and social and national 
guilt best met by prophetic denunciation and force, 
by the methods of Moses and Elijah, and the speech 
of John the Baptist.. And this seems a fine thing 
to do. There is, we think, true grandeur, divine 
majesty, in the enforcing of law, and the fierce 
punishment of evil. But the real criterion of 
greatness is, whether men and women are made 
better, whether evil is lessened and destroyed in 
this Old Testament fashion. Does that method 
subdue the evil of the world, and allure the hearts 
of men to follow the good? And the answer of 
history and our experience is, that not only failure 
attends it, but also the intensifying of the evi). 

Then we turn to the way of Jesus, to the way of 
the father with the prodigal son, to the way of the 
shepherd with the lost sheep, to the forgiveness 
of sins, to belief in the ineradicable goodness of God 
in men, to gentleness and lovingkindness and 
beseeching, to love instead of wrath, to God the 
Father instead of God the Avenger, to the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

And there, though at first we can scarcely 
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believe it, there, in the midst of the beauty and 
charm of self-forgetful love, of infinite pity and 
tenderness, we find power at last—the power which 
quenches evil in our heart, which overthrows evil 
in society and nations, and which establishes 
righteousness. There is the hiding of Omnipotence, 
the divine majesty, the last expression of grandeur, 
for there, in the thought and the doing of love, is 
God, and the splendour of God. 

This is human progress, here and hereafter. 
And when we think of it, we feel with an ever- 
growing gratitude the weight and wonder of the 
blessing the Apostle gave to us—‘ The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the holy spirit be with you all, 
evermore.’ 
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